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THE following meditations were suggested 
to the writer by his readings in the epistles 
of St. Paul. The style of the Apostle is 
tich in poetic elements, flowers of speech, 
picturesque metaphors and phrases which, 
especially in their original form, appeal to the 
imagination and yield a spiritual instruction 
of great beauty and worth. Some of these 
are here gathered together and used as the 
texts of brief devotional studies illustrative 
of the Christian life under its aspects of con- 
duct and vision. It remains to add that all 
the papers originally appeared in the pages 
of The Wesleyan Methodist Magazine, and 
have been reprinted in their present form 
at the request of friends who have found 
them helpful. 
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The least experienced among us must know that it is 
not in the outward cast of a life, but in the way of living it, 
that the spirit of a man is shown. He need not make a 
tush after the heroic, or seek to jump out of his circum- 
stances. . . . God is for ever perfect life and love. It is 
for us, under the limitations of a petty human life, to take 
such personal hold on this perfection as may fit us for its 
fuller communication when, in His good time, these limita- 
tions are taken away. 

T. H. Green. 
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OF ,CONTENTMENT 


I have learned, in whatsoever state I am, therein to 
be content.—PHIL. iv. 11 (R.v.). 

IF we may venture to substitute for the 
familiar rendering ‘ content’ the expression 
‘ self-sufficing,’ we get more speedily to the 
heart of the original word (adtdpxys). For 
what St. Paul has learned is not so much to 
be contented with the circumstances of his 
life as to be altogether independent of them. 
He means something deeper and more 
spiritual than that sense of placid satisfaction 
with one’s environment and possibly with 


oneself which the word ‘ contentment > 4s 


13 
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popularly supposed to convey. Nor does 
he refer to the philosophic calm of the Stoic. 
He certainly uses a Stoic word ; but St. Paul 
was no Stoic. He believed that ‘to them 
that love God all things work together for 
good.’ The God of the Stoics was in no 
sense personal. He was identified with 
nature. Consequently the circumstances of 
the individual life were products of an 
unalterable law. The only way to meet 
fate was to cultivate an unconquerable soul. 
Self-sufficingness meant hard, proud, passive 
indifference to events which man was 
powerless either to order or to change. It is 
easy to see that Stoicism is an impossible 
gospel for average human nature. Who, 
without reliance on a higher Will, can 


really come to regard pain, loss, and 
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disease as if they were not? Who, apart 
from a divine strength, is so strong that the 
impact of sorrows leaves no furrow on his 
face, no wound in his soul ? To whom can 
fatalism bring calm, except ‘a calm des- 
pair’? The Stoic was the creature of a 
loveless creed ; he reached a certain inde- 
pendence of soul, but in saving himself he 
lost sight of others ; sympathy died out of 
him. 

What then was the secret and the char- 
acter of St. Paul’s self-sufficingness? His 
was no easy life; indeed all the elements 
that make for ‘ contentment ’ were absent. 
He was lonely, uncheered by joys and com- 
panionships of home, conscious of his phy- 
sical uncomeliness, suffering from a painful 


disease, scoffed at by the Greeks for his 
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unintelligible speculations, distrusted by his 
own nation for his too catholic sympathies. 
The cares of a mighty parish lay on his 
soul. The charge of hundreds of half- 
tutored souls, just emerging from the dark- 
ness of heathendom, was in his keeping, 
Desperate tides of the whole great world’s anguish 
Forced through the channels of a single heart. 

He knew the depressions of hopeless failure ; 
he knew what it was to be distrusted by his 
own, and also, what is worse, to distrust his 
own; he was wounded in the house of his 
friends. But no hero was ever more sunny, 
more hopeful than he. Cheerfully, steadily 
he went about the mission of his life. His 
soul never hardened ; his joy never grew 


dim ; the springlike purity of his quiet spirit 


2 ee 
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was never blighted. How was he self- 
suffcing ? Simply because he had within 
himself resources compared with which the 
outward elements of life were as naught. 
His true wealth lay in the storehouse of his 
soul. The accidents of existence beat in 
vain against the doors of that spiritual 
treasury. Christ was in him, the hope of 
glory. The secret attacks of depression and 
temptation failed against a citadel of which 
the peace of Christ was the trusty sentinel. 
The sentiment of a poet like Shelley in the 
lines, 
I could lie down like a tired child, 


And weep away the life of care 
Which I have borne and yet must bear, 


will find no echo in a deeply spiritual nature. 


St. Paul would reply, ‘In all these things 
2 
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we are more than conquerors.’ The poet’s 
whole career was the history of one over- 
come; it was the confession of defeat. When 
St. Paul was pierced by the thorn in the 
flesh, the Spirit of God stilled rebellion into 
peace. He was self-sufficing because he 
believed so entirely the message of the 
divine voice, ‘My grace is sufficient for 
thee.’ He gloried in infirmities that the 
power of Christ might overshadow him ; 
under that sheltering tent he was safe. 
Another influence that made for self- 
sufficingness was his belief that his life was 
being shaped by a divine Artificer, through 
divers processes, into the image of the 
heavenly. He could ‘ welcome each rebuff 
that turned earth’s smoothness rough ’ ; for 


the Potter was moulding the cup into some- 
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thing rich and strange. ‘ The marks of the 
Lord Jesus ’—the furrows of care, the scars 
of persecution—were evidences that God 
was engaged in the making of his soul. His 
true compensation for life’s limitations lay 
in the consciousness that a divine Will was 
educating him for the world of light. Says 
George Eliot: ‘In the time when sorrow 
has become stale, and has no longer an 
emotive intensity that counteracts the pain 
_in the time when day follows day in dull, 
unexpectant sameness, and trial is a dreary 
routine—it is then that despair threatens ; 
it is then that the peremptory hunger of 
the soul is felt, and eye and ear are strained 
after some unlearned secret which shall give 
to endurance the nature of satisfaction.’ But 


St. Paul had grasped this secret ; for does 
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he not say, ‘ Everywhere and in all things 
have I been instructed in the mystic secret 
both to be full and to be hungry, both to 
abound and to. suffer need’? For the 
lowliest believer in Christ ‘the peremptory 
hunger of the soul’ is for ever satisfied. 
“By what,’ asks Amiel, ‘ has Christianity 
subdued the world if not by the apotheosis 
of grief, by its marvellous transmutation of 
suffering into triumph, of the crown of thorns 
into the crown of triumph?’ He that has 
been crucified with Christ finds suffering to 
be ‘a strange initiation into happiness.’ 
The ‘external aspect of life, for thousands 
of our fellow creatures, may indeed depress 
us to-day. We become dumb in the grey 
monotony of the grey city. We think of 
the strength which is spent for that which 
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satisfieth not in the whir of the factory, in 
the dull routine of trade, in the gloom of 
the deep-hidden mine. But the outward 
sphere is not all. For many a lowly, trustful 
heart there is an inner career of peace and 
joy, a secret world of holy thought, of 
celestial aspiration. Within the sheltering 
walls of the spirit is a garden radiant with 
the flowers of eternity and watered by the 
ministry of unsleeping Love. We can never 
measure a Christian’s horizon by what we 
call his ‘ secular’ life ; his citizenship is in 
heaven ; ‘ at noonday in the bustle of man’s 
worktime’ he greets ‘the unseen with a 
cheer.’ 

It is a commonplace perhaps to insist 
that in the average Christian we miss this 


fruitage of self-sufficingness. It may be 


* 
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that the materialism of the age is partly 
responsible for this. Many in their eager 
pursuit of the outward resources that go as 
they think to the making of life, lose sight 
of the zmner. They have come to regard 
religion as settling for them the character 
of their future in the next stage of being ; 
but it does not by itself supply the defi- 
ciencies of the life that now is. They exalt 
possessions above character, a living above 
a life. Now, growth in grace means an 
enlargement of our estimate of the spiritual. 
When we develop in the knowledge of Christ, 
we learn on what elements of our earthly 
existence to lay the emphasis. ‘He that is 
spiritual judgeth all things.’ His standard 
of valuation rises. He discriminates be- 


tween the real and the fleeting, the true and 
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the false. The Apostle’s definition of life 
was compact and final : to live is Christ. It 
is easy to fritter away our spiritual gifts 
and energies in a fruitless ambition to reach 
a sphere which we were never intended to 
fill, instead of using those gifts and energies 
in an endeavour to adorn nobly and wisely 
the sphere in which we have been placed. 
It is right to covet earnestly the best gifts ; 
but the best gifts are often reached by those 
who are content to fill a little space. The 
worst way in which to qualify for a higher 
position is to despise the opportunities of 
the present one. When we are seized with 
a feverish craving for a new series of sensa- 
tions, when old duties pall, when we weary 
of the task imposed on us, when the spirit 


is torn by restlessness, we need to ask our- 


mone 
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selves whether we have really seen Christ 
and learnt St. Paul’s lesson. 

It is significant that the Apostle learnt his 
lesson of self-sufficingness all at once (‘I 
learnt,’ not ‘ I have learned,’! as the student 
will remark). It did not come to him solely 
through the patient discipline of years; it 
flashed upon him in the great moment of 
his history. When he knew the power of 
Christ’s resurrection, the true explanation 
of life dawned on him ; the world suddenly 


wore a new expression. 


World—how it walled about 
Life with disgrace, 

Till God’s own smile came out ; 
That was thy face ! 


His personal union with Christ was the 





1 The English idiom, however, requires this trans- 
lation of the original aorist tense. 
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secret of his spiritual independence. His 
was the noble self-sufficiency which consists 
in the merging of one’s self in Christ ; con- 
sequently it meant, not the loss of sympathy, 
but the deepening of sympathy with others. 
The Stoic’s self-sufficiency was self-absorp- 
tion, self-isolation; St. Paul, linked with 
Christ, abiding in Christ, appropriated ever 
more deeply his Master’s patient love. It 
is only by being imitators of St. Paul that 
we shall come to see, as he saw, a different 
meaning in the limitations of earthly life ; 
and it is only thus that we shall lose that 
fretfulness which wears down the soul and 
dims the vision of Christ. The conclusion 
of the whole matter may be given in the 
eloquent lines of F. W. H. Myers, which 


state St. Paul’s spiritual creed : 
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Yea, thro’ life, death, thro’ sorrow and thro’ 
sinning, 
He shall suffice me, for He hath sufficed ; 
Christ is the end, for Christ was the beginning ; 
Christ the beginning, for the end is Christ. 


it 
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As the Sun worketh through a Herb, so that the Herb 
becometh filled with the virtue of the Sun and, as it were, 
so converted by the Sun that it becometh wholly of the 
nature of the Sun, so Christ ruleth in the resigned will or 
soul and body, over all evil inclinations, and generateth the 
man to be a new heavenly creature. 


Jacos BrHMEN. 


28 


II 
OF SINCERITY 


Four times in the writings of St. Paul 
there appears the clear shining of a virtue 
of exceeding purity and whiteness. It is 
the virtue of sincerity (e/Acucpivea). Here 
are three of the passages: ‘Let us keep 
the feast . . . with the unleavened bread of 
sincerity’ (1 Cor. v. 8); ‘In holiness and 
sincerity of God . . . we behaved ourselves 
in the world’ (2 Cor. i. 12); ‘ As of sincerity 

. speak we in Christ’ (2 Cor. ii. 17). 
Thus sincerity chastens with its refining 
grace the communing soul in the great 
Christian feast. It casts its hallowing light, 

29 
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upon the common concerns and the daily 
conduct of the saint in the world. It is 
the crystal spring from which wells up 
undefiled the speech of the Christian teacher. 
Lastly, it is a crowning beauty of that 
spiritual wisdom which has been taught of 
love ‘ to discriminate the things that tran- 
scend.’ For the Apostle with eagerness anti- 
cipates, as one of the fruits of the spiritual 
life of the Church at Philippi, this result— 
“that we may be sencere’ (Phil. i. 10). 

The root-idea of sincerity abounds in the 
New Testament: but the particular word 
which St. Paul uses i#v~these_texts-is so 
picturesque that it stamps itself at once 
upon our thought. It is picturesque, which- 
ever of the two most favoured etymologies 


we adopt. One theory derives the word 
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from the process of testing by sunlight ; as 
if, for example, one should hold up a piece 
of paper to the light to discover its marks 
or its flaws, or to assure himself of the 
purity of its workmanship. Another theory 
is that the word is really a strategical term, 
and is derived from the distinctive companies 
into which an army may be divided: thus 
it signifies distinct and unmixed, like a body 
of troops wearing the same colour and 
uniform. These, then, are the possible shades 
of meaning in the Apostle’s word—open to 
the light, sun-tested—pure and harmonious 
throughout. Who does not covet a ‘ con- 
science as the noonday clear ’—a character 
of such translucent texture that it can 
endure to be scrutinized in the rays of the 


Sun of purity ? We are pitifully conscious 


é 
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that there is so much in the best of us, and 
in our best, that cannot face the light. Who 
does not long for an outer life which moves 
in harmonious line with our truest self, not 
swerving from the behests of the inward 
Guide, following with rhythmic step His 
high commands ? Do we not feel too often 
a lack of what we may call inevitableness 
in conduct—a need of firm and definite 
outline in word and deed ? To bea trimmer, 
a ‘ double-minded’ man, a servant of two 
masters—that way lies spiritual incom- 
petence. To speak and to act in unhesi- 
tating obedience to the law of conscience, to 
the voice within—this is the mark of Chris- 
tian sincerity. Such are the notes of this 
great virtue which we may briefly consider— 


to keep our hearts open to the light of 
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holiness—to be so uniform, so pure in life 

that none can mistake or distrust us. 
I~ +. To be sincere, then, is to be able to 
endure the light without shrinking or distress. 
The light—that which is true and valid 
for us—may vary with the individual vision, 
but one is taking the upward path whose 
master light is the highest, the best known 
to him. Let a man bring his inner life to 
the illuminating rays of the Best. Let him 
investigate his duty, his daily task, his 
common habits by ‘ the light that never was 
on land and sea’—the unseen Truth that 
is truth for him: and he takes sincerity for 
his friend. Says T. H. Green: ‘ By “ sin- 
cerity ”’ (ci\uxpivera) is to be understood, 
I think, perfect openness towards God: 


that clearness of the soul in which nothing 


3 
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interferes with its penetration by the divine 
sunlight. Given this openness on our part, 
Christ, the revealed God, will gradually find 
His way into our souls, not in word but in 
power.’ It is true that this light summoned 
as the test of character blinds and scorches. 
‘Thou hast set,’ says the psalmist, ‘ our 
secret sins in the light of Thy countenance.’ 
‘Who among us,’ echoes Isaiah, ‘ shall 
dwell with the devouring fire ? Who among 
us shall dwell with everlasting burnings ? ’ 
and he is thinking of no future fires, but 
the ever-present, encompassing blaze of the 
divine Righteousness. The angel in The 
‘Dream of Gerontius says to the soul in its 
upward journey to the beatific vision : 


Learn that the flame of the everlasting Love 
Doth burn, ere it transform. . . 
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T the guilty Sir Lancelot, bursting into the 
high tower where lay the Holy Cup, is burnt 
and blinded by the glare as of a furnace. 


O, yet methought I saw the Holy Grail, 

All pall’d in crimson samite, and around 

Great angels, awful shapes, and wings and eyes ; 
And but for all my madness and my sin, 

And then my swooning, I had sworn I saw 
That which I saw: but what I saw was veil’d 
And cover’d: and this Quest was not for me.! 


But this is the discipline by which the 
soul’s deep insincerity is shown up: this is 
really the ‘ cleansing fire’ from which the 
soul emerges repentant, purged from the 
glamour of the false, converted in its best 
self to the true. The judgement day is al | 
ways here. The Judge is ever on the throne. 


Insincerity loves secrecy and hates publicity. 





1 Tennyson, The Holy Grail. 
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It shrinks from the light of judgement and 
cares not to be unmasked. ‘ Every one 
that doeth evil hateth the light, neither 
cometh to the light, lest his deeds should be 
reproved.’ Yet, however painful such self- 
investigation may be, it is the first step to 
‘ the life that is life indeed.’ 

Dante in the Paradise describes how at 
length he saw the Rose of God, the glory of 
the Deity, and this is his experience : 


Such keenness from the living ray I met, 
That if mine eyes had turn’d away, methinks 
I had been lost... . 

It may not be 
That one who looks upon that light, can turn 
To other object, willingly, his view. 
For all the good, that will may covet, there 


Is summ’d ; and all, elsewhere defective found, 
Complete.? 





* Parad. C. xxxiii., 76-9, 100-6 (Cary). 
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From this point of view it becomes a 
sheer joy for the Christian to walk in the 
light, to be permeated with God. Turn 
where we will, we find His rays. To quote 
T. H. Green once more: ‘In great books 
and in great examples, in the gathering 
fullness of spiritual utterance which we trace 
through the history of literature, in the 
self-denying love which we have known 
from the cradle, in the moralizing influences 
of civil life, in the closer fellowship of the 
Christian society, in the sacramental ordi- 
nances which represent that fellowship, in 
common worship, in the message of the 
preachers through which, amid diversity 
of stammering tongues, one spirit still 
speaks,—here God’s sunshine is shed abroad 


without us. If it does not reach within 
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the heart, it is because the heart has a 
darkness of its own, some unconquered 
selfishness which prevents its relation to 
Him being one of “‘ sincerity and truth.” ’ * 

In so far as we absorb ‘ the Light of the 
World’ by contemplation and by faith, do 
we seek for truth in the inward parts. We 
will hate our sinfulness, as we mark it in 
the all-revealing splendours of His purity, 
and we will purify ourselves ‘ even as He is 
pure.’ 

{> 2. To be sincere is, furthermore, to pre- 
serve an unbroken harmony between one’s 
words and deeds and our deepest inward 
convictions. We have to be to others what 


we are to ourselves. There is a wide dis- 





1 Two Lay Sermons, pp. 42-3. 
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tinction between being ‘ all things to all 
men’ and a hard Machiavellian diplomacy. 
The one has unselfish ends and is the tact 
of love; the other is essentially a policy 
for selfish ends. Quick changes belong to 
the shifting scenes of a play. In the open 
air of reality we have to dare to be ourselves, 
and not to adapt our convictions to our 
environment. We have to allow no tricks 
of manner, no affectations to disguise our 
truest self. To act a part which we do not 
feel, to conceal the truth under a polite 
insincerity, to keep silence so as to give a 
wrong impression of our opinions, to de- 
preciate ourselves when we are secretly 
proud of our gifts, to state a half-truth 
because it is popular and will be cheered 


by the gallery, ‘to assume a virtue if you 
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have it not —these and a thousand others 
are the ways of the insincere. The worldly 
wise Polonius was for the moment inspired 


when he said: 


To thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. e 


The subject of hypocrisy in religion at 
once suggests itself, and our Lord’s un- 
measured denunciations of the Pharisees 
tise before us. He had compassion on the 
sinner—the man who, though bad, did not 
cloak his badness; he was severe on the 
professor of righteousness, whose heart was 
unloving. His scathing invectives stand 
out alone in the gospel narrative. They - 


were the most terrible words that fell from 
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His gentle lips. In what did the hypocrisy 
of the Pharisees consist ? We do not under- 
stand Christ’s attitude until we can answer 
the question. It was the want of harmony 
between the inner and the outer life that 
moved Him to indignation. Witness His 
comparison of the Pharisees to ‘ whited 
sepulchres, which outwardly appear beautiful, 
-but inwardly are full of dead men’s bones. 
Even so ye also outwardly appear righteous 
unto men, but inwardly ye are full of 
hypocrisy.’ They were guilty of both 
simulation and dissimulation—of being what 
they were not, of not being what they were. 
They were simply actors. There are hypo- 
crites in every walk of life, but hypocrisy 
is a marked thing in the sphere of morals 


and religion. It stands out sheer and 
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conspicuous against the white background 
of high and holy professions. The world 
gives it short shrift. It is a false note in 
the most glorious of symphonies—a hopeless 
blotch in a picture of beauty. Christianity 
is the living of a true life—can never be the 
acting of a part. Its atmosphere is alien 
to all insincerities, which are swiftly detected, 
like artificial flowers set in the sunshine of 
a garden by the side of the living rose and 
the breathing violet. Of love and faith— 
two of the great graces of the Christian life— 
the Apostle says of the first that it is to be 
‘without dissimulation,’ and to the second 
he appends the word ‘ unfeigned,’ which is 
exactly the same epithet, and may be 
translated ‘ unhypocritical.’ So St. James, 


that prince of ethical preachers, speaks of 
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the wisdom that cometh from above as 
‘without hypocrisy.’ 

It is in language—written and spoken— 
that insincerity is ever the patent flaw, 
sincerity the supreme desideratum. The 
note of sincerity is sadly missing in much 
modern and popular literature; and there 
is a morality of style which is not often 
discussed or even recognized, as Dr. Dale 
points out in his lectures on preaching. 
‘ For truthfulness of speech it isnot enough 
that we never say what we know to be false ; 
we must do our best to form a style that 
shall be an accurate expression of our inner 
thought and life.’ But in everyday life 
how familiar, how rarely condemned, how 
often palliated, how almost mechanical is 


insincerity of speech! It takes forms of 
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flattery, false modesty, exaggeration, form- 
ality. It is fulsome and ‘ damns with faint 
praise,’ pays homage that is not meant, 
hides behind a specious cordiality a secret 
dislike, raises expectations that are never 
fulfilled, and makes promises never meant 
to be performed. It is Protean in its manner- 
isms, shifts, disguises, and shapes. In 
literature the personification of this spirit 
is Goethe’s Mephistopheles and the hateful 
Iago, who by hints destroys the virtue of 
the innocent and the trust of the lover. But ou 
not only from the tragedies of Faust md 
Othello, but from all our experience of life 
do we learn how sincerity is one of the pillar 
virtues, because it supports a whole fabric 
of trust and friendship. If the pillar snaps, 


the fabric is wrecked. Terrible indeed is 
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the nemesis of insincerity. It stands solitary 
and gaunt—a ruin among ruins. Its fate is 
loneliness—not the loneliness of the moral 
hero or the martyr, which is glorious—but 
the loneliness of sin at length found out, of 
falsity unmasked, which is the ‘ outer 
darkness.’ This is perhaps why the Apostle 
links with the word ‘ sincere,’ as if in ex- 
_ planation, another phrase, ‘and void of 
offence.’ The purity of the Christian char- 
acter is not unfrequently a refuge for the 
battling and defeated multitude—a covert 
from that tempest, before which they are 
weak and driven. When such purity fails, 
there is one refuge less for the help- 
less. 

‘If therefore the light that is in thee be 


darkness, how great is the darkness!’ 
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When the lamp is shattered, 
The light in the dust lies dead. 
And in the dust, too, will lie the faded 
love and faith of those who have been 


disillusionized by affected sincerity. 





1 P. B. Shelley, Lines (1822) 
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If a Man be Gracious, and Curteous to Strangers, it shewes, 
he is a Citizen of the World; And that his Heart is no 
Island, cut off from other Lands; but a Continent, that 
ioynes to them. If he be Compassionate, towards the 
Afflictions of others, it shewes that his Heart is like the noble 
tree, that is wounded it selfe, when it gives the Balme. If 
he easily Pardons and Remits Offences, it shews, that his 
Minde is planted above Iniuries ; So that he cannot be shot. 
If he be Thankfull for small Benefits, it shewes, that he 
weighes Men’s Mindes, and not their Trash. But above all, 
if he have S¢. Pauls Perfection, that he would wish to be an 
Anathema from Christ, for the Salvation of his Brethren, it 
shewes much of a Divine Nature, and a kind of Conformity 
with Christ himselfe. 

Bacon. 
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Ill 


OF FORBEARANCE 


Let your forbearance be known unto all men. 
PHIL, iv. 5. 
Frew words have given the translators of 
_ the New Testament more trouble than that 
rendered ‘ moderation’ (7d ézrvevxés) in the 
Authorised Version. Archbishop Trench 
says, ‘It has been rendered in all these 
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Wways: ““meekness,” “‘ courtesy,” cle- 
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, mency,”’ “‘ softness,” ‘‘ modesty, gentle- 
mess; °° patience,” “patient mind,” 
** moderation ”’’; and to his list we may now 
add the ‘ forbearance’ of the Revisers, as the 
latest attempt to fix its meaning. Thisis a 
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formidable array of experiments, but the 
very multiplicity of translation gives a more 
helpful clue to the real meaning of the word 
than if we limited our view to the single 
rendering, ‘ moderation.’ That expression, 
indeed, is slightly ambiguous. As _ inter- 
preted by many, moderation does not rank as 
one of the heroic virtues. It stands for inde- 
finite convictions. It smacks of compromise. 
The Laodicean, who is neither hot nor cold, 
is lost in the stirring strenuous movement of 
modern life. But this is not the moderation 
St. Paul commends. No prophet ever had 
firmer, more pronounced convictions than 
St. Paul, no teacher ever pressed home upon 
his followers more persistently than he the 
duty of loyalty to convictions. Witness 


his firmness in the grave crisis of the young 
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Church, when he ‘ withstood Peter to the 
face. A Laodicean attitude then would 
have checked the progress of a_ broad, 
catholic Christianity for years. Witness, too, 
his exhortation to his converts to cultivate 
steadfastness of faith, to quit them like 
men, to be ‘no more children, tossed to 
and fro and carried about with every wind 
of doctrine.’ He had no liking for the 
flaccid, vacillating, tepid type of Christian 
character. Hence the popular idea of 
moderation as equivalent to loose-hanging 
principles finds no support in his writings. 
Those were days when men were fools for 
Christ’s sake, and when faith crystallized in 
the storm of persecution. If the weak-kneed 
waverer did not develop strength in that 


bracing atmosphere, he withered as the 
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hot-house plant shrivels when exposed to 
the frost. Nor in these days, when the 
tendencies that weaken religious convictions 
are subtle, many-coloured, insinuating, is 
there less need for deep-seated loyalty to 
the truths of conscience and revelation. We 
must ever distinguish between the large- 
hearted tolerance which consists with firm 
adhesion to principle, and the easy-going 
tolerance whose standards of judgement are 
shadowy and vague. . 

What, then, does the Apostle commend 
here ? We answer, a rare and golden virtue, 
best understood, perhaps, if we glance at 
its opposite. Let us turn to that noble 
creation of the master-dramatist, The Mer- 
' chant of Venice. Shylock the Jew will have 
naught but his pound of flesh. Insensible 
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to mercy which ‘blesseth him that gives 
and him that takes,’ insensible even to an 
inducement on the lower plane of his grasping 
nature—the offer of money which would 
repay the loan twice over—he clamours 
for judgement and his bond. Heisastickler 
for his legal rights. His sense of justice, 
clouded by the spirit of revenge, narrows 
down to the bare letter of the law. On the 
other side pleads Portia with the eloquence 


of a noble magnanimity, setting forth how 


Earthly power doth then show likest God’s, 


When mercy seasons justice. 


St. Paul’s moderation is nothing less than 
justice seasoned by mercy. It stands over 
against the justice which is hard, exacting, 


grim. It is the refusal to insist on our 


> 
at 
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rights in those cases where the legal right 


becomes a moral wrong. Here let the grave 


a Sir Thomas Browné»take up the exposition : 


| Let not the law of thy country be the 


non ultra of thy honesty, nor think that 
always good enough that the law will make 
good. Narrow not the law of charity, 
equity, mercy. Join gospel righteousness 
with legal right. Be not a mere Gamaliel in 
the faith, but let the Sermon on the Mount 
be thy Targum unto the law of Sinai? In 
other words, Christian love steps in and 
corrects the justice that is unjust and the 
legality that is immoral. 

The whole of Revelation is gilded with this 
light of forbearance. In the divine nature 
justice and love are eternally harmonized. 


Justice supplies the element of sternness 
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without which love becomes weak sentimen- 
talism. Love vouchsafes the gentleness 
without which justice becomes a relentless 
tyranny. For our view of God we must 
combine the teaching of Abraham’s unavail- 
ing intercession for Sodom with the teaching 
of David’s fall and pardon. We must take 
along with the parable of the barren fig-tree 
Christ’s treatment of the woman taken in 
adultery. While God ‘is slow to anger, 
and great in power, and will by no means 
clear the guilty,’ He also ‘ retaineth not His 
anger for ever, because He delighteth in” 
mercy.’ In all His dealings with us we 
discern the unwillingness of infinite love to 
insist upon the rigid penalty of the law. 
‘ All His goings back from the strictness of 


His rights against men; all His allowance 
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of their imperfect righteousness and giving 
of a value to that which, rigorously estimated, 
would have none; all His refusals to exact 
extreme penalties ’ are so many illustrations 
of that grace of moderation which the servant 
of God is in his turn to manifest towards 
‘all men.’ Not only in the crowning act © 
of redemption, but in each stage of human 
history and in the spiritual experience of 
individuals, “He, who might the vantage 
best have took, found out the remedy.’ 
Now, when St. Paul speaks of the * gentle- 
ness of Christ’ (2 Cor. x. 1), he uses our 
word of the Master, and thereby gives a 
clear call to the Christian. All who follow 
Christ have to imitate Him in this royal 
grace. For it was the divine patience of 


love that tempered the fiery zeal of the 
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irritated disciples who were for calling down 
fire from heaven upon the churlish villagers ; 
that made gentle response to the abrupt 
request of the practical and not too in- 
telligent Philip, ‘Show us the Father’ ; that, 
concentrated into a look, broke Peter’s 
heart and roused him from the despair of 
his fall to that humbled, grateful service 
which he perfected in a martyr’s death ; 
that bore without reproach the unbelief of 
misguided but serious Thomas, and won him 
back to irrefragable faith. And outside the 
sacred circle, in His attitude towards captious 
scribe and Pharisee, towards rough Roman 
soldiers, towards the hungry crowds, towards 
social outcasts, towards ‘ all men,’ we discern 
that gentleness which ‘ makes us great.’ 


|" we have all felt the temptation to play 
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the part of the heated partisan who is 
blind to the excellence of an opponent’s 
character, and acknowledges nothing in his 
point of view worth the slightest considera- 
tion; the temptation to take an unfair 
advantage of people we dislike in speech and 
action ; the-temptation..to-deal hardly-with 
those....in... our.-powers.the~temptation”to 
retort-savagely~on the rude speech of some 
-ignorant-but*possibly’’ well-meaning in= 
dividual the temptation to retaliate with 
unholy glee on one who has wronged us, and 
to bring him to justice without considering 
the provocation under which he acted or 
the punishment he has already brought 
upon himself and others. Sometimes we 
hesitate to make a concession which mercy, 


though hardly strict justice, demands, be- 
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cause we dread the imputation of weakness 
or the loss of a temporary advantage. 
Religious controversies, which are so often 
conducted without forbearance—the spirit 
of equity—shatter churches and provoke 
the scoff of the sceptic. We are not sur- 
prised to find that St. James, that great 
teacher of conduct, does not overlook this 
aspect of Christian character ; for he speaks 
of ‘the wisdom that is from above’ as 
‘gentle’; and it is notable that in the 
comparatively few passages where this spirit 
of ‘sweet reasonableness’ is expressly 
taught, the Spithet is comprehensively 
applied to those who to-day may appro- 
priately manifest the virtue. For example, 
servants are exhorted in 1 Peter ii. 18 to be 


in subjection to their masters with all fear, 
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“not only to the good and gentle, but also 
to the froward.’ In the discussion of the 
social problems of our day there is room 
for forbearance, that is, a more sympathetic 
appreciation of what constitutes the rights 
of others. The relations of employer and 
employed—to mention only one aspect of 
the social system—will only be permanently 
adjusted where the spirit of patient, mutual 
conciliation prevails. | Forbearance is a pre- 
eminently social virtue. It is essentially 
brotherly. It softens hatreds. It breaks 
down class prejudices. It binds together 
the separated units of the community and 
erases the lines of demarcation in human life 
by insisting on a better understanding between 
man and man, and between class and class. 


| Likewise in the social life of the Church it 
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has its recognized place. It is marked out 
as one of the virtues of a ‘ bishop’ (1 Tim. 
iii. 3), who may be regarded as a typical 
Church official: and of course it is applied 
to members of the Church generally (Titus 
iii. 2). Who has not known of cases where 
the life of a whole church has been blighted 
by the uncompromising, self-opinionated 
attitude of some misguided official ? Who 
has not heard of church meetings where the 
exhibition of party rancour, the interchange 
of personalities, the obstinate clinging to 
a pet detail—not to a large question of 
principle—has clouded the spiritual outlook 
for months and years, when some slight 
concession, some word of tact and forbear- 
ance, would have brought back sweetness 


and harmony \ Neither for pulpit nor pew 
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is forbearance a superfluity. When the 
orator Tertullus addresses ‘ the most noble 
Felix,’ he invokes the ‘clemency’ which 
occasionally speakers in a better cause fail to 
win from fellow Christians. We know the 
type of hearer who settles down to listless 
indifference when his favourite preacher is 
not in the pulpit, or who ‘ damns with faint 
praise’ the well-meaning but crude pro- 
duction of some pulpit tyro, or who only 
remembers a sermon from the fact that the 
preacher’s diction was provincial! And we 
have heard of cases where the pulpit has 
been, used for pointed reference to the faults 
of some objectionable individual, a member 
of the congregation, in a spirit of irritation, 
or wounded dignity. It is evident that! the 


resolute practice of social forbearance would 
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bring a saner and purer atmosphere to many 
a church. We often pass judg¢ments with- 
out thought of * extenuating circumstances.’ 
We do not make allowance for defects of 
training in the ignorant, or for the fight 
with temptation that precedes many a 
sinner’s fall. Christ saw ‘ with larger, other 
- eyes, the hearts of men. He was never 
‘coldly sublime, intolerably just,’ in presence 
of weakness, failure, sin. While the guilty, 
in face of His divine purity, were abashed 
as they realized the heights from which 
they had fallen, they also felt that divine 
love was stooping from the highest heaven 
to lift them out of the mire. There are some 
sins that God tolerates in us so long as we 
do not tolerate them ourselves. There is 


something juster than legal justice. | 
sn 





IV 


OF A GOOD REPORT FROM WITHOUT 
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Human character evermore publishes itself. The most 
fugitive deed and word, the mere air of doing a thing, the 
intimated purpose, expresses character. If you act, you 
show character ; if you sit still, if you sleep, you show it. 

EMERSON. 


Perfection as an end—a noble example for sustenance on 
the way—the divine proved by its own excellence—is not 
this the whole of Christianity ? God manifest in all men— 
is not this its true goal and consummation ? 

AMIEL. 


IV 
OF; A GOOD REPORT FROM WITHOUT 


|” Wuen St. Paul, writing to Timothy, 
advises him to select for the office of ‘ bishop ” 
one who, among other qualifications, ‘ must 
have a good report of them which are 
without } _ (wapruptav..caday..exeu OTO- TOV 
ober, 1 Timvitiv7), he suggests an important 
and oft-neglected test of Christian character. 
We cannot afford to depreciate or ignore 
the estimate formed of us by those who 
have no association with the Christian 
Church. | Looking at the matter from the 
PP edpoint of the progress of religion in 


the world, the clear, definite type of the 
67 
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Christian character as set forth by individual 
members of the Church of Christ is of 
immense moment, when we remember ‘that 
in every sphere of life the majority of people 
have little or no personal experience of the 
religion of Christ. Those who are ‘ without ’ 
may be active opponents of the truth, or 
they may be simply indifferent, or they 
may be keeping their minds in suspense. 
In any case, if they come to form respect 
and admiration for a true Christian, wherever 
he may be found, their testimony is all the 


more cogent by reason of the hostility or 


indifference or suspense out of which it _ 


has been created. / The reluctant admiration 
“i 

of the foe is a more impressive witness to: 

the reality of religion than the amiable 


applause of a mutual admiration society. 
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The general whose experts had given a 
unanimous opinion as to the safety of a 
certain fortress would be confirmed in his 
acceptance of this opinion if he happened 
to learn that a spy from the enemy’s camp 


had pronounced the position impregnable. 


— man may be a model of all the Christian 


virtues in the eyes of the small religious 


coterie of which he is a shining light, yet 
to the world in general he may be extremely 
objectionable. We may make due allow- 
ance for the bias with which the world’s 
verdict is weighted ; still, a man may well 
examine himself if he discovers that his 
influence on those who are outside is next 
to nothing, whatever it may be within the 
Church. On the other hand, when the 


verdict of the world coincides with the 
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verdict of the Church, he becomes a factor 
in the progress of religion. | 

\ ‘It is folly to suggest that the outsider is 
not in a position to judge true Christianity. 
That is to..take.the_professional...religious 
view...of.. man-as.-totally...and absolutely. 
depraved.....It..is the view which Christ 
condemned, not only by His spoken words, 
but by the methods of His ministry. For 
He proved in scores of cases that the spirit 
of good was not dead in the churchless, the 
worldly minded, or the vicious. Under the 
influence of a divine life and a divine sym- 
pathy the instincts of holiness revived in 
| the sinner, and he stood on the threshold of 
the kingdom of heaven. We may take it 
for granted that the world is not so far 


alienated from God as to fail to recog- 
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nize in the spiritually minded the divine 
impress. 


Oh, we’re eink enough here, God knows ! but not 
quite so sunk that moments, 

Sure tho’ seldom, are denied us, when the spirit’s 
true endowments 

Stand out plainly from its false ones." 


i “When the worldly man secretly Bie the 
Christian, envies his peace, covets his nobility, 
he condemns himself, and at the same time 
the latent divine life stirs within him. It 
is a humbling consideration to most Chris- 
tians that they fail to evoke this responsive- 
ness to the high and holy which lies hidden 
in so many careless hearts. We may 
protest that it is illogical for the crowd to 
form its judg¢ment of Christianity from 


defective Christians. Doubtless it is so, 





1 R. Browning, Cristina. 
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but the fault does not lie solely with the 
crowd. The standard of judgement will 
alter when the reformation has begun from 
our side. It is obvious that immense 
impetus would be given to the energies of 
the Christian Church if those who are 
without could be led to admit that a rare 
and peculiar beauty shines in the Christian 
character. | The distinction of character 
which might be supposed to mark off the 
professing Christian from the world in 
general is often hazy and intangible. If 
there is special religious earnestness without 
a corresponding elevation of character, the 
criticism is ready to hand that this is a case 
where a man’s sympathies run to religion 
just as another’s run to photography or 


science or sport. Spirituality sinks to the 
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level of an emotional eccentricity in the 
ee of the cynical. 

Y Surely for our own generation the ethical 
test of the Apostle is not an anachronism. 
Never was there an age in which it was 
more necessary to insist that those who 
have passed through the spiritual experiences 
of conversion and regeneration should stand 
out with a certain distinction of character. 
There are some lines in Wordsworth’s 
Prelude, of which Coleridge remarked 
that he would have cried, ‘ Wordsworth ! ’ 
if he had met them running wild in the 
deserts of Arabia. If we may compare 
great things with small, the Christian 
character must be instantly recognizable 
as unique, original, distinguished. The 


Christian is to be what Christ intended him 
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to be, like ‘ a city set on a hill, which cannot 
be hid.? The» workmanship’ of the »divine™ 
Architect must~be--clearand conspicuous’ 
TNseuonaask must tower, like Saul, above the 
crowd ; but, unlike Saul, he must tower by 
virtue of his moral stature, beauty, and 
power. And wherever this nameless charm, 
this ‘ beauty of holiness,’ this distinctiveness 
of Christ-like qualities is marked, men will 
say—it is the only explanation possible to 
them—‘ This man is of that “‘ city, which 
cometh down from God out of heaven.” ’ 
The peculiar creed to which we may Biel 
our faith, or the ecclesiastical organization 
in which we have been trained, is nothing 
to the world. The fact of association with 
the Christian Church may be only a symp- 


tom of social respectability. The supreme 
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thing is the type or mould of our moral 
and spiritual being. The sect is nothing ; 
the character is everything. 

{ There is yet another standpoint from 
which we may view the estimate of the out- 
sider ; for the Apostle adds as a reason for 
his test, ‘ lest he fall into reproach and the 
- snare of the devil.’ In other words, if the 
Christian, whether in official connexion or 
otherwise with the Christian Church, is 
badly reported of those who are without, 
it is not only a reproach to his religion, but 
it is a grave menace to his own spirituality. 
Failure to impress the outside world with 
the divinity of our character will sooner or 
later result in our taking the world’s view 
of our religion, as a factor unreal and in- 


effectual in our moral being. No one goes 
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down so quickly as the man who has lost 
caste. The penalty of a tarnished reputa- 
tion is moral recklessness. When that 
mood settles down on the soul, Satan, the 
crafty hunter—so picturesquely limned for 
us by the Apostle’s closing phrase—spreads 
his toils in anticipation of an easy prey. 
The verdict of those who are without reacts 
upon those who are within; and the hold 
we have on spiritual realities slowly relaxes 
under the icy blast of contempt. The 
reproach of the outsider places in peril the 
soul of the Christian who has been a hearer, 
but not a doer, of the word; and it sooner 
or later reveals the foundation of sand on 
which he has built. | 

y “Hence the impression we leave upon 


‘others inevitably corresponds with the im- 
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pression which Christ leaves upon us. Like 
the monogram inscribed on a seal, whith is 
not to remain as a mere decoration, but is 
to be communicated to the documents we 
attest, so the.stamp of the divine image 
must not lie dormant, unused within us, 
but pina be impressed on the tablets of 
“many human hearts. If the impress of 
Christ upon our souls has been faint or 
fleeting, our character becomes a vague, 


ineffectual witness of His love. But given 


the indubitable seal 
That ascertains the kingdom mine, 


the influence of the Christian is cumulative, 
definite, assured. His growth in the know- 
ledge of his Master is growth in the power 


of penetrating and uplifting the careless, 
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hardened,,.despairing. souls of men. He 
will make real to others the Master who 
is so real to himself. He will bring a new 
vision of Christ to many to whom Christ 
has only been a blurred, indistinct figure, 
hardly descried through the mists. of their 
prejudice, self-will, and carelessness. ‘ The 
human lineaments’ will ‘shine irradiant 
with a light divine,’ as on the Mount of 
Transfiguration, when the clouds vanished 


and the disciples beheld ‘ Jesus only.’ 
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Love is, and was, my King and Lord, 
And will be, tho’ as yet I keep 
Within his court on earth, and sleep 

Encompass’d by his faithful guard, 


And hear at times a sentinel 
Who moves about from place to place, 
And whispers to the worlds of space, 
In the deep night, that all is well. 
TENNYSON. 
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V 


OF THE PEACE OF GOD 


Sr. PAuL never begins an epistle without 
a salutation containing the word ‘ peace.’ 
And in the body of his teaching ‘ peace’ 
plays a conspicuous part. God isa‘ God of 
peace. The Christian has ‘peace with 
God.’ ‘To be spiritually minded is life 
and peace.’ It is obvious that he lays much 
stress on the possession of this golden 
treasure of inward peace. With him it 
implies the removal of the guilt that separ- 
ated us from God, the assurance of pardon, 
and the conformity of our will with ee 


8x 6 
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He never uses the word to imply that peace 
in the sense of being in harmony with our 
surroundings is attainable here. Indeed, 
he startles us by bringing the word ‘ peace’ 
into associations with which at first sight 
it appears to be incongruous. There are 
two passages especially which are worthy 
of our attention by reason of the beauty 
and unexpectedness of the metaphors used 
by the Apostle. In one of them he speaks 
of peace as an arbitrator; in the other of 
peace as a sentinel. The atmosphere is that 
of a conflict, yet peace lives on in the strife. 
It can, therefore, be no earthly product. 
It cometh from above. It lies exposed to 
all the shocks and invasions of earthly 
things. It is not exempt from the blows 


of sorrow, hardship, persecution, and death. 
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But it survives all these things. It is— 


to use Wordsworth’s well-known words— 


A central peace subsisting at the heart 
Of endless agitation. 


I. Peace is an arbitrator: ‘ Let the peace 
of God rule in your hearts’ (Col. iii. 12). 
But the colourless word ‘rule’ becomes 
‘ arbitrate’ in the margin of the Revisers. 
The expression suggests an umpire who 
decides in a contest and awards the prize 
to a victor. Perhaps there is a classical 
allusion to the Greek national games, where 
the winners received a wreath of the sacred 
wild olive. But, as Dr. Maclaren suggests, 
we may give a more familiar shape to the 
figure if we turn to mediaeval days and 


conceive of peace as the queen of the tourna- 


if. 
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ment, whose eyes ‘rain influence, and judge 
the prize.’ Thus the soul of the Christian 
is an arena. Two forces—flesh and spirit— 
contend daily for supremacy. Desire and 
conscience, passion and duty, the knowledge 
of the right and the love of the sinful— 
these are in constant conflict within us. 
The best and the worst, motives noble and 
ignoble, fight for possession, for mastery. 
The pain of bearing a cross and a burden, 
which means the deepening of love and 
patience and purity, leagues itself against 
the joy of self-indulgence, which issues 
in callousness, incompetence, and hatred. 
Now, the peace of God sits on the throne 
of our hearts to decide between the com- 
batants, to close the strife, and to deck 


with the victor’s crown triumphant nobility. 
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Let it be noted, it is not the peace of 
man; for the peace of man, as Chrysostom 
reminds us, is begotten of self-preservation, 
of shrinking back, of suffering nothing 
grievous. The peace of man inevitably 
favours the lower elements of character. 
It stops the inward strife by the concession 
of the flesh. It urges us to throw away 
our shield and to trample on conviction. 
It is a cowardly spirit, abhorring the pains 
of sacrifice and the taking up of the cross. 
The peace of God awards the prize only to 
the noblest self. It urges to heroic self- 
conquest, and rewards the victory of light, 
truth, sincerity, and the forces that make 
for righteousness. When sin gains posses- 
sion, then we know that the peace of God 


has been dethroned. The storm has begun 
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which is to wreck the fair beauty and happi- 
ness of the soul. It dashes the flowers 
to the ground, and strips the forest of its 
green leaves. ‘The overflowing scourge’ 
passes through, and ‘the crown of pride 
is trodden under foot.’ How swiftly the 
shadow of the coming unrest falls when the 
careless word has been spoken, bringing 
pain to a sensitive spirit, or when the hasty 
temper has left its wounds, or when the 
selfish deed has darkened the sunshine of 
others! Ah! then we know that the peace 
of God has not been arbitrator. The joy 
of self-conquest has been forfeited. No 
laurel crown has been granted to the daring 
and to the beauty of holiness. 

There is a line in a well-known hymn 


which conveys, through quite different as- 
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sociations, the same lesson as St. Paul’s 
figure. The hymn is an invocation to the 


Holy Spirit, and speaks of His work as 


Thy halcyon rest within, 
Calming the storms of dread and sin. 


Halcyone—so goes the legend—in despair 
at finding the body of her drowned husband 
on the shore, throws herself into the sea, 
and is changed with him into a kingfisher. 
And the story further shows that for seven 
days before and after the shortest day, while 
the kingfishers build their nests, the sea 
is calm. Hence Milton, in his ode on the 
Nativity, speaks of the ‘birds of calm’ 
that ‘sit brooding on the charméd wave.’ 
Thus is the ‘ halcyon rest’ none other than 


the peace of God. For on the wintry days 
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of the soul, days of storm and stress, of 
snow and sadness, the mystic bird of calm 
is to spread his wings over us, and to charm 
the waves into stillness. Let us enthrone 
the peace of God within as the arbiter of 
our hearts. Then shall our false ambitions 
and desires be subdued. Then shall our 
base passions, our harsh moods, our high 
aspiring thoughts, be brought into the 
obedience of Christ. Then shall the Chris- 
tian’s longing for ‘a calm and heavenly 
frame’ be fully satisfied. 

. 2. But the peace of God is also a sentinel : 

«pare the peace of God, which passeth all 
understanding, shall gward your hearts and 

- thoughts in Christ Jesus ’ (Phil. iv. 7). The 
soul is no longer an arena, but a garrison 


ringed by battlements, posted within some 
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high’yet not impregnable castle. The sentry 
at the castle gates keeps watch. Who is 
he? Is he some warrior spirit, grey and 
stormbeat, with face and form scarred with 
wounds? Is he some veteran, grim and 
terrible of mien, with an iron will and an 
iron heart? No, he bears no warrior’s 
name. His name suggests no weapon and 
no strife. His name is—peace! Yes, peace 
is the protector spirit, the alert guardian, 
the watchman of our souls. Clad not in 
dinted armour but in white robes, mystic, 
wonderful, is this heavenly sentinel, the } 
peace of God. Rightly is he denied: 
when the Apostle adds ‘ which passeth all 
understanding.’ This does not mean, as 
is commonly supposed, that this peace 


transcends all powers of human intelligence, 
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every conception of human minds. But 
it does mean that the peace surpasses 
all human cleverness and device. Neither 
natural wit, nor skilfulness of resource, nor 
clear foresight can usurp the place of the 
peace of God and do for our inner life what 
it does. For within the garrison of the 
soul is a motley crowd of mutinous thoughts, 
of vain imaginings, of foolish and unholy 
desires. Can we, dare we take over the 
guardianship of our thoughts, our whims 
and fancies? Are we able to give ourselves 
charge concerning our heart—so weak in 
its resolution, so wavering in its convictions, 
so ready to part with its best possessions, 
so quick to descend from its high ideals ? 
We cannot ensure another’s salvation, though 


we toil with unwearying effort and watch 
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with tear-stained eyes; we cannot deliver 
another from sin or keep the tempter out, 
however tender and tireless our shepherding 
be. And we cannot unaided keep order 
within the citadel of our own soul. Take 
our thoughts—the thoughts of a single hour. 
What a strange phantasmagoria! Sordid, 
base thoughts succeed in a moment holy 
and beautiful thoughts. The sky of the 
soul is clear, when lo! the black cloud of 
evil desire sweeps over it and dims its purity. 
A shifting kaleidoscope of darkness and 
light, of love and hatred, of heaven and hell, 
is this inner world of a man’s soul. 

What power can drill this army of thoughts 
into order, into harmony with the Highest ? 
What, indeed, but the sobering oversight, 


the tender yet stern dominance of the 
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sentinel peace of God? Standing at our 
heart’s gate, it is he that keeps the foe 
outside—the foe with ill suggestions of 
treachery and rebellion. It is he that 
pronounces the watchword before which 
the evil one sinks back ashamed and slinks 
into his native darkness. Nor is he our 
defender only. Within, under his watchful 
rule, the confusions and rebellions of the 
spirit settle down into resolute and calm 
obedience to the law of Christ. In Para- 
dise Lost the gates of Satan’s realms are 
guarded on either side by two formidable 
shapes, Sin and her offspring Death, ‘ black 
as night, fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell.’ 
There are many hearts that know no other 
warders ; happy those whose inner life is 


guarded by the peace of God: for, as has 
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been truly said, it is only ‘ over the slain 
body of the sentry ’ that the forces of dark- 
ness and evil break through. 

The Apostle further defines this thought 
by adding the words ‘ in Christ Jesus.’ We 
could never be sure of the guardianship of 
the peace of God were it not for Christ. 
All the soul’s joy and strength, all its power 
over sin, its inward freedom and serenity— 
these are the gifts of Christ. They are gifts 
which He enjoyed Himself in His communion 
with God; they are the gifts which He 
imparts to every soul in union with Himself. 
The peace guards our hearts and thoughts 
in Christ Jesus. The great disturber of the 
inner life, next to sin, is anxiety. No more 
original, no diviner message ever fell from 


a teacher’s lips than this ‘be not anxious 
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for the morrow.’ St. Paul echoes it in this 
chapter: ‘im nothing be anxious. It is 
anxiety—the worrying forebodings, the fret 
and fever of depressing anticipation, of 
morbid fear—that clouds the spirit, that 
dulls its powers of service. The Christian 
needs to-day the serenity of Jesus, who 
left His life to be ordered by His Father, 
who lived each day as it came in the strength 
of His Father. Is the serenity of faith on 
the wane ? Is it common to find a Christian 
who really casts his care upon God and 
cheerfully turns to the duty of the moment ? 
Do we not let the current too easily carry 
us away—the current of calamity, of loss, 
of disappointment, of despair? Do we 
ever set ourselves to breast it bravely and 


to win new strength as we breast it? Do 
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we wrestle with our fate determined to be 
blest by it, even when that fate withers 
‘our native strength’? If we are to inherit 
the serenity of Jesus which failed not in 
the night of desertions, misunderstandings, 
and contumely, and which shrank not from 
the cross, then the peace of God, which 
guarded the citadel of His soul, is to be our 


sentry as well. 
a 4 Leave then thy foolish ranges ; 
For none can thee secure, 
But One who never changes, 
Thy God, thy Life, thy Cure. ‘i 
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It is now that makes the sinner, 
It is now that makes the saint. 


Satan has great power over the past and over the future : 
he has less power over the Now. He has terrified me many 
a time as if to the gate of death by his power over the past, 
to make it lurid and terrible and inexpiable. He has made 
heart and flesh fail with the thought of all that lies before 
me. But he has far less power over the Now. 


ir JAs. SMETHAM. 
I also will that man become aware 
Life has worth incalculable, every moment that he spends 
So much gain or loss for that next life which on this life 
depends. 


Soest R. BROWNING. 
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VI 
OF THE PERPETUAL OPPORTUNITY 


)~Wuen the Apostle urges Timothy to ‘ be 
instant im season, out of season’ {evKaipws 
axalpos,2-Tims.i%-@), he uses a striking and 
picturesque phrase intended to cover all 
situations and contingencies of life. To be 
‘in season’ is evidently to be in the midst 
of such circumstances that an opportunity 
for holy service stares us in the face; no 
evasion of our duty is possible. On the 
other hand, to be ‘ out of season’ suggests 
an occasion or environment where there is 
no favourable or even apparent opportunity 
for the exercise of our spiritual gifts. All 


99 
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the same, there 7s an opportunity; for 
whether th season or out of season, says the 
Apostle, we have to be instant. In the 
Christian calling the opportumty is always 
with us. ] The wise man said, ‘ To every- 
thing there is a season, and a time to 
every purpose under heaven.’ And _ that 
is a doctrine which many a man of the 
world, many a man of action in politics 
and commerce, has echoed ever since. 
You are told to adapt your conduct 
to circumstances. Choose the right time 
for action. There are occasions when 
resolute action is a plain duty; there 
are others when it would be perilous 
to your interests. Your policy is to be 
determined by circumstances. But the 


Apostle suggests another course of action 
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in the spiritual life. He teaches us 
that we may carry this spirit of oppor- 
tunism or diplomacy too far. During the 
intervals when no ‘ opportunity’ occurs, 
when we are in suspense, waiting for that 
tide in the affairs of men which is to be 
taken at the flood, our usefulness may be 
repressed when it should be exercised. We 
are such poor judges of what constitutes 
an ‘opportunity,’ that our safety lies in 
perceiving that every moment is an oppor- 
tunity for service of some kind. | Too often 
we do not detect the opportunity until it 
has vanished for ever, or we hesitate and 
are lost. | Timothy, then, has not to be too 
diplomatic in his ministrations. He is not 
to regulate his enthusiasm by his surround- 


ings. He is not to divide up his work into 
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intervals of earnestness and inertia. He is 
neither to be intoxicated by success nor 
paralysed by failure. He is to do his work 
with a certain daring or ‘ dash,’ in scorn of 
consequences ; and he is to let his faith 
triumph over all obstacles, whether in his 
own aun i or in his outward surround- 
ings. | } 

ir “This i is oe of the religious life of which 
we need occasionally to be reminded ; for 
we ave apt to make our service depend too 
exclusively on our circumstances. Most of 
us have been saddened by memories of 


failure in character, in will, in earnestness, 


and we trace our failure directly to oaks e 


jactions-+6 our surroundings. It is natural 
for us to be at our best when we are in the 


atmosphere of sympathy, when those near 
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us enter into our thoughts and ideals, when 
there is no discordant element of cynicism 
or hostility about us. We find that we are 
good when it is easy to be good, but our 
standard insensibly lowers when goodness 
requires a sacrifice. Like—delicate—plants;- 
our-virtues-too-quickly succumb-to-a-change 
of temperature-- If we are sincere with 
ourselves, we are little better than those 
whose religious emotions are stirred by their 
solitary act of Sebbath worship in the— 
house_of God, and then for the rest of the 
week sink into dull quiescence. We-~fall., 
off in zeal when business engrosses, when a 
change of scene occurs, when sticcess smiles 
upon us. Doubtless; it is a matter for 
rejoicing that there are few souls so dead 


that they do-not-respond-to-the solemnizing 
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influence of-a church, or a prayer, or some 
sacred association ; yet it humiliates us to 
realize that our faith droops amid the 
common surroundings of life and has to be 
vitalized by special~influences. If religion 
is to be more than the occasional stir of 
holy desire and thought, if it is to be the 
formative fact of conduct and life, we cannot 
be content with being instant only in season. 
But, also, when out of season, when the 
sacred influences are withdrawn and we 
pass from the mount of vision to the 
noisy street, we must have ears to hear 
the call of God, and we must be moved 
be lldhe i potent: (hee ek wie holy 
presence.; The real musician will not do 
his best merely before the eager crowd 


of connoisseurs; but he will be true to 
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his art—he will not be untrue to himself— 
if his listeners are hopelessly inartistic 
and ignorant. Thus our religious earnest- 
ness is worth little if it cannot stand 
the test of unhelpful circumstances. And 
yet how often it has been dwarfed by sorrow 
and adversity, been parched by the fret 
and fever of life, been blighted by the 
unkindly tempers and disappointing fro- 
wardness of those nearest us! Yea, even 
in the sunshine of prosperity our high aims 
have dwindled away. For this hardening 
of our heart we are apt to lay the blame 
on circumstances. But is not the Christ 
within us to subdue all things to Himself ? 
Is not the holy energy, imparted to us from 
above, intended not only to carry us trium- 


phantly through the common strife of life, 
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but to gather force in the experience of 
striving ? The light within the soul of a 
Christian is to reveal itself by changing 
earth to heaven, by sending shafts of radi- 
ance across the grey sea, by penetrating 
the dark corners of the world. Faith is not 
to be the victim of environment, but its 
conqueror. | 

There is, likewise,| a aie of moods as 
well as of circumstances. In the energy of 
a revival, in the swing of sudden enthusiasm, 
the life of a church moves brightly, but it 
is apt to languish under the ordinary 
routine of worship and service. Depression 
—that common foe of the soul in modern 
life—is the mood that so often dene 
our zest for service. Forgetting~that~re-- 


ligion~is“God’s message of joy=a-joy~un- 
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speakable and..full of glory—we..fall.away 
from God under the-very trials which should 
remind. us-most..of His nearness. Whether 
our low spirits be the result of physical 
weakness, or be a form of spiritual morbid- 
ness, depression is the signal net-fer-sieth;- 
not for languor in prayer and service, but 
rather for renewed activity. | When the 
mist gathers about the liner in mid-ocean 
and the foghorn booms across the muffled 
air, all is energy and alertness; the crisis 
brings every nerve into play, and the seamen 
in charge are possessed by a grim, earnest 
sense of responsibility. .So, when we are 
bewildered by doubt and cannot see far 
ahead, and our daily life becomes difficult 
and we are heavy laden, let us take as our 


motto the psalmist’s words, ‘ My soul, wait 
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thou only upon God,’ and soon we shall 
say, ‘ We went through fire and water, but 
Thou broughtest us out into a wealthy 
place.’ 

| There is also the mood of weariness which 
overtakes us in performing familiar duties. 
The very forms and phraseology of the 
religious life pall upon uss ‘The glory of the 
first passion for God fades tnto the light of 
common day ;-and-we-behold-like the-blasé, 
world-wearied~-sage of old; “ nothing new 
under-the-sun.’ We are disappointed with 
the seeming fruitlessness of our efforts to 
be good. The sense of our uselessness 
makes us tired of our task. To be weary 
in well-doing—who does not know that 
mood ? When we find no joy in the sacred 


realities, the holy exercises, the great truths 
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which filled us once with enthusiasm and 
buoyancy, then the labours of Christian 
service lose their interest. The outward 
task depends upon the inward vision. If 
the vision is clouded, the task is depreciated. 
Sometimes in the church as well as in the 
individual, this is a reaction from over- 
strained spiritual emotions, following on ~ 
some spasmodic outburst of religious fervour. | 
Z “Now the mood of enthusiasm and the mood of . 
weariness alike test the sincerity of our religion. 
We may, indeed, distrust ourselves if we 
only see the opportunities of holy service 
when our emotions are quickened by some 
artificial religious stimulant. And when we 
weary in well-doing, and see no opportunity 
left to us for the service of our fellows, it will 


be well for us to ask if we love God with all 
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our heart, and with all our soul, and with 
all our strength, and with all our mind. 
We make too little of the will in our analysis 
of Christian experience. It is a will streng- 
thened by constant communion with God 
that bears down the temptations arising 
from our changing and fickle dispositions— 
a will to do God’s will at all costs. There 
is a self-surrender to Christ which is not the 
work of a moment, but of a life-time. Self- 
surrender is deepened within us as we emerge 
victoriously from each new struggle with 
our fickle moods and our baser selves. To 
be instant in season and out of season is 
to reject the leading of our temporary 
emotions, and to be guided by the will 
‘of Christ into loyal, true, steadfast ser- 


vice. | 


—| 
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: — Seeie 
Finally, | we are inclined to place our 


opportunities in the future. The future is 
to many of us the great opportunity for 
pleasing God. We are too ready to rest on 
what is going to be. We make our gifts, 
our self-sacrifice, and much of our service 
conditional on certain events happening in 
the future—increase of leisure, prosperity, 
an assured position, and even the meditative 
repose of old age. We catch ourselves 
constantly in the habit of shelving duties 
till a more convenient season—though the 
present moment may be a loud call to action. 
The future is for many of us the occasion 
for being instant and the climax of all our 
endeavours. Hence the idea that man can 
afford to live without religion till just on the 


threshold of eternity. /The youth in his 
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exuberance and jote de vivre says, * Religion 
is for the days of manhood.’ The man in 
the whirl of his restless ambitions and 
pursuits says, ‘ Religion is for the silence of 
old age.’ The aged, looking back on his 
worldly life with a pang of remorse, says, 
‘Why did I not remember my Creator in 
the days of my youth ?’ It is against this 
postponement of energy that the Apostle 
warns Aco SER We have not to indulge 
in the habit of selecting opportunities, or 
marking out part of our uncertain life for 
what is claimed from us now. To put off 
into the future the duty of the moment— 
the decision which makes and re-makes 
character—is to weaken our power for holy, 
unselfish service. In the spiritual world 


the postponement of an opportunity, the 
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evasion of the divine call, is fatal to all 
beauty and ‘fore of character ; its nemesis 
is weakness of will, incompetence, and moral 
paralysis. } | 
|" Thus, shen: every moment is to be re- 
garded by the Christian as an opportunity 
for the highest service; and though the 
moments as they pass demand different 
service, they all demand some service. The 
command to be instant in season and out of 
season does not denote the ill-regulated or 
indiscreet zeal that uses religious phaseology 
on all occasions suitable and SHEE Pe ed 
but it does mean that even when our lips 
are closed, there shall be no ‘ idle silence ’3 
we shall really confess God, and our whole 
attitude and behaviour shall express our 


devotion to Him.’ It means, also, that 
ip 8 
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when we are not doing definitely ‘ religious ” 
work, when our task is what we call ‘ secular,’ 
it shall be performed in a religious spirit. 
Sometimes it is the service of patience, 
quiet submission, of peacefulness, of earnest 
thought rather than of earnest action, that 
is demanded of us. The sentinel may be 
‘instant,’ though his work in the darkness 
is but to watch and wait—as ‘ instant’ 
indeed as the soldier in the thick of the 
fight. ‘We* must work the works of Him 
that sent me while it is day.’ While life 
and power and thought are with us, while 
the light of life is ours—that light which is 
being stolen by the encroaching darkness— 


we must work, we must be instant, we must 


Se ee 
* See Revised version of John ix. 4, the truth 
applying to disciples as well as to the Master. 
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serve, so that when we come to ‘ the low 
dark verge of life,’ and enter ‘ the twilight 
of eternal day,’ we may be found in 
Him. 





vil 


OF THE THIRD HEAVEN 


ti7 


Often when by an intellectual energy I am roused from 
body and converted to myself, afd, being separated from 
externals, retire into the depths of my essence, I then perceive 
an admirable beauty and am then vehemently confident 
that I am of a more excellent condition than that of a life 
merely animal and terrene.. For then especially I energize 
according to the best life, and become the same with a 
nature truly divine; being established in this nature I 
arrive at that transcendent energy by which I am elevated 
beyond every other intelligible and fix myself in this sub- 
lime eminence, as in a divinely ineffable harbour of repose. 

PLotinus (trans, T. TAYLOR, 1794). 
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VII 
OF THE THIRD HEAVEN 


Sr. Pau speaks with a certain reserve 
of that wonderful trance in which he was 
caught up to Paradise and heard unspeak- 
able words.1. He penetrated to the ‘ third 
heaven’ ; and the mystic number, according 
to Calvin, signifies par excellence the highest 
and most perfect heaven. Yet he will not 
boast of this state to a people inclined per- 
haps to lay undue stress on visions and 
ecstatic utterances. He even describes the 


episode objectively, though this may be 





1 2 Cor. xii. 1-5. 


Tg 
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explained by the fact that he regards him- 
self as another man, no longer what he 
was fourteen years before. No one, how- 
ever, doubts that he is recounting a real 
and personal, albeit abnormal, experience. 
‘Whether in the body, I cannot tell; or 
whether out of the body, I cannot tell.’ 
‘No words,’ says the late Dean Plumptre, 
‘can describe more accurately the pheno- 
mena of consciousness in the state of trance 
or ecstasy. The body remains sometimes 
standing, sometimes recumbent, but in 
either case motionless. The man may well 
doubt on his return to the normal condition 
of his life whether his spirit has actually 
passed into unknown regions in a separate 
and disembodied condition, or whether the 


body itself has been also a sharer in its 
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experiences of the unseen.” The same 
writer refers to the fact that similar pheno- 
mena are recorded in the history of men 
like Pythagoras, Socrates, Mahomet, Francis 
of Assisi, George Fox, Savonarola, and 
Swedenborg. 

The subject has been invested with a 
vivid interest by a striking article in The 
Spectator,’ entitled ‘ Vastness and Isolation,’ 
in which there is a discussion of the meaning 
of the well-known lines in Wordsworth’s 


Ode on the Intimations of Immortality : 


Those obstinate questionings 

Of sense and outward things : 
Fallings from us, vanishings, 

Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized. 





1 April 20, 1901. See also April 27 (‘ Correspond- 


ence’), 
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The writer of that article concludes that 
the poet was alluding ‘to a mental state 
in which isolation and vastness are the 
dominant characteristics. |The material 
world, the whole universe indeed, seems to 
fall away from the person who experiences 
this mental condition, and he stands, as it 
were, a naked soul in a limitless cosmos, 
thrilled by the sense of immensity both as 
regards his own spirit and as regards the 
too vast orb of his fate.’ He quoted also, 
in illustration of this mental condition, 
passages from Kinglake’s Eothen, from 
the autobiographical experiences of J. A. 
Symonds and Berlioz the composer, and 
from other sources. There can be little 
doubt that he has given the right interpre- 


tation of Wordsworth’s lines, though one 
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may reasonably question whether the poet 
had any sense of terror or agony while in 
this extraordinary mood. Subsequently a 
correspondent in the same seratical offered 
striking corroboration of the view given of 
the above lines by relating how the late 
Professor Bonamy Price once asked the 
poet, in the course of a walk, what he meant 
by the words, ‘Fallings from us,’ &c. 
Wordsworth’s answer was to this effect: 


‘ Sometimes I find myself in a mood in which 


the whole material universe seems to fall | 


gees! 


away; the sense of outward things is lost ; | 


nothing remains but an immaterial self 


detached from all physical conditions. In 
order to get back into the known world of 
consciousness I have to clutch at something 


—so’; and here he grasped the bar of the 
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gate on which they were leaning at the 
moment.’ 

This is certainly interesting, but it is 
doubtful whether the exact significance of 
such an experience, at least in Wordsworth’s 
case, and possibly in that of others, is fully 
defined. Does the mood involve solely, or 
even chiefly, a sense of ‘ vastness and 
isolation’ ? Is it not rather in its essence, 
in its inwardness, a rapturous communion 
with the soul of all things? The leading 
feature of such mystic ecstasy is not really 
isolation, but fellowship, or at least an 
isolation from the things of the material 


world which amounts to a joyous com- 





* See also statement quoted below (pp. 131-2) from 
Wordsworth’s own note prefixed to the poem (Mac- 
millan’s edition of poems, p.9357); 
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munion with the Unseen. It is not a 
Nirvana, an extinction of consciousness, or 
an absorption in the All-soul—ideas familiar 
to the student of Oriental religions ; it is 
rather such an experience as we find described 
in Plato, from whom Wordsworth derives 
some of the philosophical ideas that pervade 
the great ode. For example, in the Phaedo 
Plato expounds the belief that true know- 
ledge belongs to the soul alone. So long 
as the soul is bound up with the body, its 
passions, its weakness, and its pains, the 
soul is hampered and impaired in its appre- 
hension of the truth. But when the partner- 
ship of body and soul is broken, then, but 
not till then, the soul realizes the joy of 
pure and untroubled contemplation. Im- 


mortality, therefore, is essential to the 
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highest knowledge; in other words, the 
soul is set free not to an eternal isolation, 
but to a closer and more vivid affinity with 
the ‘ideas ’—those abiding, ultimate forms 
of which earthly things are but faint shadows 
or copies.’ Undoubtedly Wordsworth, 
whether he consciously follows Plato or not, 
teaches that there are moments even now 
when the soul has these unclouded intuitions 
of the spiritual world—has ‘ sight of that 
immortal sea which brought us_ hither.’ 
His conception of nature is dominated by 
the belief that it is alive—informed and 
interpenetrated by a living Spirit, an 


immanent Mind. Open Wordsworth any- 





In the same great work we find, too, the theory 
of ‘recollection’ as a proof of pre-existence, which we 
find embodied in Wordsworth’s poem. 
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_ where, and the prevailing note is the har- 
mony of all things—the ‘ceaseless inter- 
communion’ of every form of life. His 
idea of communion with nature is the fellow- 
feeling of the thinking soul of man with the 
Spirit of the universe ; and there are times 
when the communion takes the form of 
joyous ecstasy. Take the famous passage 
in The Excursion describing the sensations 
of the youthful herdsman as he watches the 
sunrise : 
His spirit drank 

The spectacle: sensation, soul, and form 

All melted in him: they swallowed up , 

His animal being ; in them did he live, 

And by them did he live: they were his life. 

In such access of mind, in such high hour 

Of visitation from the living God, 


Thought was not: in enjoyment it expired. 
No thanks he breathed, he proffered no request ; 
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Rapt into still communion that transcends 
The imperfect offices of prayer and praise, 

His mind was a thanksgiving to the Power 
That made him: it was blessedness and love! 


The Excursion is full of this note. Witness 
the rapture of the Solitary in a great 
storm among the lonely hills. Mists and 
vapours fleet past him like phantoms; 
streams dash down the mountain sides, and 
start up in the valleys; but there is no 


sense of isolation. 


What a joy to roam 
An equal among mightiest energies ! 


Wherever man moves in nature, he is in 


presence of the all-pervading Spirit— 


Spirit that knows no insulated spot, 
No chasm, no solitude. 
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Again, in a glowing passage on old age, 
which he describes as a final eminence, a 
throne of sovereignty and power, the poet 
conceives of the aged man removed from 
the stress of life mot for utter loss, but to 
receive 
Fresh power to commune with the invisible world, 
And hear the mighty stream of tendency 
Uttering for elevation of our thought 
A clear sonorous voice, inaudible 
To the vast multitude ; whose doom it is 


To run the giddy round of vain delight, 
Or fret and labour on the plain below. 


It is needless to multiply quotations. Ac- 
cording to Wordsworth, the soul surrenders 
itself to the Spirit that moves in all things, 
and becomes conscious that material things 
are slipping away; but in its detachment 


from the world of the senses it is thrilled 


9 
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with joy—the joy of a deeper fellowship 
with the Unseen—of entrance into the 
secret place of the Most High. 

May not the Wordsworthian mood be 
only a modern parallel of St. Paul’s ex- 
perience of the third heaven ? ‘ Of such an 
one,’ says the Apostle, ‘ will I glory; yet 
of myself I will not glory but in my in- 
firmities.. There is a wistful, pathetic 
cadence in these words. He looks back to 
those days of mystic contemplation when 
he received ‘ visions and revelations of the 
Lord.” His spirit was exuberant and 
buoyant at the beginning of his ministry. 
But the care of all the churches has told its 
tale. Infirmities have worn down his phy- 
sical frame. In the anxieties of life, in the 


rush and movement of ‘the good fight,’ 
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in the strain of the daily conflict, he walks 
by faith. His glorying now is not in mystic 
ecstasy, in supersensual moods, but in the 
marks of the Lord Jesus which he bears on 
his body. Does he ask, like the poet : 


Whither is fled the visionary gleam, _ 
Where is it now, the glory and the dream? 


Here is the poet’s self-consolation : 


We will grieve not, rather find 

Strength in what remains behind, 

In the primal sympathy 

Which having been must ever be ; 

In the soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering, 

In the faith that looks through death, 
In years that bring the philosophic mind. 


St. Paul’s somewhat saddening retrospect 
is curiously paralleled not only by these 


words, but by the poet’s explanatory state- 
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ment prefixed to the ode: ‘I was often 
unable to think of external things as having 
external existence, and I communed with 
all that I saw as something not apart from, 
but inherent in, my own immaterial nature. 
... At that time I was afraid of such 
processes. In later periods of life I have 
deplored, as we have all reason to do, a 
subjugation of an opposite character, and 
have rejoiced over the remembrances, as 


is expressed in the lines : 


Obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 


Fallings from us, vanishings,’ &c. 


‘A subjugation of an opposite character.’ 
The words are pathetic. Does our idealism 


fade with the years? Does the impact of 
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material things deaden our souls? Are 
those visions and revelations, those uplift- 
ings to the third heaven in which we once 
rejoiced, now mere memories? It need 
not be so. The Apocalypse of St. John 
was succeeded by the Gospel, the sudden 
ethereal vision by the abiding communion 
with the Eternal Word.’ Faith in its 
maturity finds its joy not in the abnormal 
experiences of spiritual emotion and rapture, 
but in calm, serene converse with the Un- 
seen. The saint whose soul has been 
chastened by the sufferings and changes of 
life may no longer be capable or conscious 
of celestial flights, of mounting up with 


wings as eagles into the very blaze and 
ESO me enreiar aerrceae AENEID. WP 
1 Cf, John xxi. 22: ‘If I will that he ¢arry till I 


come, what is that to thee ?’ 
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glory of the divine Presence ; but he walks 
and does not faint. He moves daily in the 
heavenly places, and he knows that the 
goal of his journeying is an inheritance 
that fadeth not away. ‘ Eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, neither have entered the 
heart of man, the things which God hath 
prepared for them that love Him.’ 


Vill 
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We cannot here see in Speculo lucido: here we can see 
but in a glass, and that darkly too. Our own Imaginative 
Powers, which are perpetually attending the highest acts 
of our Souls, will be breathing a grosse dew upon the pure 
glasse of our Understandings, and so sully and besmear it, 
that we cannot see the Image of the Divinity sincerely in it. 
But yet this knowledge being a true heavenly fire kindled 
from God’s own Altar, begets an undaunted courage in the 
Souls of good men, and enables them to cast a holy Scorn 
upon the poor, petty trash of this Life in comparison with 
Divine things. . . . This Sight of God makes pious Souls 
breathe after that blessed time when Mortality shall be 
swallowed up of Life, when they shall no more behold the 
Divinity through those dark Mediums that eclipse the 
blessed Sight of it. 

Joun Situ (The Cambridge Platonist). 
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VIII 


OF THE MIRROR AND THE RIDDLE 


Now we see in a mirror, in a riddle; but then 
face to face.—1 Cor. xiii. 12 (R.v. and marg.). 


HERE is a thought that underlies all the 
Apostle’s thinking. We are living in a 
world of symbols. All objects of our 
thought are but representations—pictures 
or reflections of unseen realities. What has 
been revealed is valid so far as it goes; but 
it has only the validity of a reflection in a 
mirror. What is to be revealed hereafter 
is the perfect. What we behold to-day is 


the partial We now see by means of a 
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mirror (6 éoé7rpov). But revelation is not 
only a reflection ; it bears the aspect of a 
riddle (€v aiviypat:)—an enigma of which 
the ultimate solution is for the moment 
beyond us. We are for ever running into 
problems, brushing against the veil, the 
impenetrable veil of mystery; but the 
answer evades us. The riddle is propounded 
only to be given up. 

It might appear that this is but the 
observation of the trite fact that our facul- 
ties are those of finite beings ; but the words 
bear upon the future rather than the present, 
and reach out with brave certainty from 
the incompleteness of time to a coming 
completeness, from the symbol to the reality, 
from vision to intuition. The theology of 


the Apostle is a theology of wide perspectives. 
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Like an expanse of sea merging away into 
the golden sky of evening, such was life 
and revelation to his spirit. Both are 
sharply defined and bounded to the super- 
ficial mind; but to him their horizons 
bordered on infinity. He knew there were 
limits to our knowledge, but the limits were 
not final, only temporary. Our knowledge 
of God, of the world, of ourselves, brings 
us ever to the portals of mystery ; but there 
is a Beyond where the hidden shall be 
revealed, where the reflection in the glass 
shall be superseded by a living face and 
the enigma by certainty. What do we 
know of God? We know Him only in re- 
flection. Of Him we say with Hooker, 
‘Our soundest knowledge is to know that 


we know Him not, as indeed He is, 
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neither can know Him’; or with Dr. 


Watts : 


Beneath Thy feet we lie afar 
And see but shadows of Thy face. 


1. We see the divine life in the mirror of 
nature. ‘For the invisible things.of Him 
since the creation of the world are clearly 
seen, being perceived through the- things 
that are made, even His everlasting power 
and divinity.’ God is thus a necessity of 
thought. The beauty of the created universe 
runs back to a higher Beauty. Its orderly 
procession of life is the visible expression 
of a primal Life, itself underived. And the 
thythmical movement of starry worlds is 
the reflection of an eternal order in the mind 


of the Deity. We find everywhere ‘a 
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Presence that disturbs us with the joy of 
elevated thoughts "2 ‘spirit that) rolls 
through all things. It is no poetic fiction, 
but a true conception which is uttered by 


the Earth-spirit in Goethe’s Faust: 


’Tis thus at the roaring loom of time I ply 
And weave for God the garment thou see’st Him 
by. 


The panorama of the universe is the 
mantle of the eternal—the vesture through 
which His glory shines. This is the under- 
lying thought we Sartor Resartus ; for Carlyle’s 
hero ‘ pierced into the mystery of the world, 
recognizing in the highest sensible pheno- 
mena, so far as sense went, only fresh or 
faded raiment; yet ever under this a 


celestial essence thereby rendered visible.’ 
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We do not walk in a dead world which the 
Deity has left to itself, to the operation of 
its own machine-like laws ; but in one that 
thrills and throbs with His presence. The 
understanding heart, the seeing eye, finds 
Him everywhere. We trace Him in every 
stream and hill. The woods break out into 
singing before Him, and: the forests clap 
their hands. The heavens declare His 
glory. The firmament showeth His handi- 
work. The joy of the world is the utterance 
of His own rapture ; and its symmetry and 
excellence the mirror of His wisdom. 

2. We see God also in the mirror of the 
Incarnate Word. To St. Paul God is the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, and Jesus 
Christ is the manifestation of God in time. 


The Christ of the Gospels is the eternal and 
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the divine enshrined in a human life. ‘That 
which was from the beginning ’ is also * that 
which we have seen with our eyes, that 
which we beheld and our hands handled.’ 
The mind of Christ is a transcript of God’s. 
Read we in His teaching and in His character, 
His gentleness and graciousness, His sense 
of the dignity of man as man, and His for- 
giving love, a presentation of the Father’s 
mner life. He gathers into Himself the 
rays of the One Light, He is the effulgence 
of the Father’s glory. It is not that God 
assumed a human form as a temporary 
guise, which was no new thought, at least 
to classical theology ; it was God taking up 
humanity into Himself, and thereby carry- 
ing out into the processes of time an eternal 


relationship. For ‘the firstborn of all 
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creation’ revealed in Himself the essential 
union between God and man. Therefore if 
we have eyes to see, we may behold in Christ, 
as in a mirror, at once the perfection of 
Humanity and the glory of God. He re- 
presents the highest to which man could rise, 
the lowest to which God could stoop. To 
many of His own contemporaries His real 
nature was as a sealed book, and’to very 
many since He passed from the earth He 
has appeared but a man—an image of 
nothing greater than Himself, except in the 
sense that He too, like all men, is the off- 
spring of God. But there were those, like 
St. Peter and St. John, who came to under- 
stand that they had been gazing at God as in 
a mirror, and saw in their Master the very 


Son of the Eternal ; and there was Thomas, 
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bound so long to outward things, who 
pierced at length to the inner suprasensible 
meaning of the Risen One, and exclaimed : 
‘My Lord and my God!’ Thus, those who 
saw our Lord in the days of His flesh did 
not at once rise to the full knowledge of 
what He was. And we of to-day who know 
Him not only from the portrait of the Gospels, 
but from His appeal to our conscience—how 
slow are we to recognize in His coming, His 
cross, and His resurrection the symbols in 
time of eternal truths! Take His coming— 
what was it if not the earthly sign that God 
is ever lifting up man to His heart and to 
His life? And the cross—is it not the 
symbol of God’s eternal sorrow over human 
disobedience and His passion to redeem ? 
And the resurrection of our Lord is the 


IO 
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revelation to the eye of faith of a life that 
knows no ending, and of the fact that with 
God there is no death. We behold this 
wonderful human life, beginning in the 
lowly manger of Bethlehem, passing almost 
at once into the ‘sanctuary of sorrow,’ 
yielding itself at length in love to the death 
of the cross, and thence emerging into the 
glorified life of God ; and the sufficient ex- 
planation thereof is that we have before us 
the purposes and thoughts, the passion and 
the love of Deity. On the wider plane it 
presents the same truth which is shadowed 
forth in the feast ordained by our Lord, 
where the visible symbols of bread and wine 
have a spiritual significance, in that through 
and beyond them we reach out to the very 


life of our souls—to the visible Christ upon 
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whom in our spirit we feed. Thus, the 
revelation of God in Christ is a sacrament, 
is a visible reflection of that which through 
endless ages has been hidden from us. 

3. We also behold God mirrored in man, 
in ourselves. He has left not Himself with- 
out witness in our consciousness. We find 
Him within us. Man cannot get away from 
God ; ‘it is because there is an infinite in 
him which, with all his cunning, he cannot 
quite bury under the finite.’ There is that 
within man which is not part of the visible 
universe ; that which indeed is the condition 
of there being a visible universe. How can 
we be conscious of nature if there is not with- 
in us a faculty not itself of nature, which 
makes nature? There is a true super- 


natural within us which is the condition of 
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all knowledge, and which enables us to say 
‘IT am’ and ‘I am not,’ and thus to realize 
our distinct personality and freedom. This 
takes us back to an eternal consciousness. 
‘God created man in His own image.’ In 
our conscience, in our will, in the depths 
of our spirit, we behold as in a mirror the 
infinite being—the God in whose nature we 
bear a part. The human personality, with 
its pitiful sense of finitude and imperfection, 
presupposes the ultimate personal life of 
Deity. Our hope of becoming like God 
lies in the fact that we are like Him already, 
and that even now we share in His nature. 
The ascent of man to God is only possible 
because God is already attained by man. 
Yet when we have said this and vindicated 


in some measure the sufficiency and validity 
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of God’s self-revelation, we cannot but admit 
that it is only an arc of a perfect whole. 
We have the mirror—the valid and true 
reflection of God. But the riddle is also 
with us—the haunting sense of an enigma 
beyond our clearest apprehension—of a 
knowledge relatively to our condition ample 
and complete, yet in itself a fragment of an 
infinite world. Much is revealed ; who can 
say how much is hidden? Nowhere can 
we find a more beautiful expression of this 
thought than in Wordsworth’s lines on the 
shell in which a curious child ‘ dwelling upon 
a tract of inland ground ’ hears the murmurs 


of the distant ocean: 


Even such a shell the universe itself 
Is to the ear of Faith, and there are times, 


I doubt not, when to you it doth impart 
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Authentic tidings of invisible things : 
Of ebb and flow and ever-during power, 
And central peace, subsisting at the heart 


Of endless agitation. 


True, we have received ‘ authentic tidings ’ ; 
who can doubt it? But the enigma re- 
mains; the ocean of truth is beyond us 
untraversed and immeasurable. We hear 
its far-off rolling tides in the few shells we 
have gathered from its shores. Wherever 
we turn the riddle meets us. Whether it 
be to the consideration of evil, its beginning, 
its existence, its triumphs, or the explanation 
of human experience, of sorrow, of pain, of 
death, the why and the wherefore eludes 
us. Weare to ourselves an enigma, and the 
wayside flower, like life, is a thing incom- 


prehensible. Science in its onward march 
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but deepens our sense of the mysterious, 
and the ultimate nature of a common fact 
like electricity baffles analysis. 

‘Is it not well, however, to remember the 
fact that we see? There is a vision, albeit 
dim, vouchsafed to faith ; a vision of which 
the very imperfectness is the promise of a 
final and ineffable illumination. 

‘But then FACE TO FACE.’ 

The symbolical will become the immediate 
and the intuitive. Te-dayas~it-has~ever 
heen-it-is hard to get people to see. Their | 
gaze is on the outward—the shows of sense 
and of time—upon the seen ; and therefore 
to the New Testament writers it is but 
blindness. To them he who does not see 
the unseen, does not see at all. But, given 


the vision of faith, it will develop from 
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faltering dim beginnings, and its horizons 
will become richer and more heavenly. It 
will rejoice in the mirror. It will not even 
resent the riddle. And why? Because it 
{_is conscious of moving onwards to the Face. 
The late Professor T. C. Edwards says that 
St. Paul got his metaphor of the mirror from 
Philo, who got it from Plato, and he mentions 
the striking passage in Plato’s Republic, 
where Socrates is illustrating the slow 
development of our faculties by the case of 
men immured in a cavern who are suddenly 
dragged into the sunlight. Not a man at 
first can make out, in the unaccustomed 
glare, a single object as it is. ‘ Hence, I 


suppose, habit will be necessary to enable 





1 Rep., vii., p. §16 (trans. Davies & Vaughan), 
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him to perceive objects in that upper world. 
At first he will be most successful in dis- 
tinguishing shadows ; then he will discern 
the reflections of men and other things in 
water, and afterwards the realities; and 
after this he will raise his eyes to encounter 
the light of the moon and the stars, finding 
it less difficult to study the heavenly bodies 
and the heaven itself by night than the sun 
and the sun’s light by day.’ Finally, he 
will see the sun as it 7s, not as it appears in 
water or on alien ground, and then he will 
conclude that the sun is the author of the 
seasons, the guardian of the visible world, 
and the cause of all he and his friends used 
to see. On some such lines the idealism of 
St. Paul runs respecting the soul and its 


spiritual vision as it ascends from the partial 
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to the perfect, from the fleeting to the real. 
One may note, in passing, the joy of dis- 
covering a kinship between such minds as 
Plato, St. Paul, and Wordsworth, children 
of ages far distant, but each illumined by 
the immanent Reason, by ‘ the light that 
lighteth every man.’ 

Now, that God dwells in a glory which is 
inaccessible, is not an argument for a rest- 
less, fretful spirit or for a sullen and defiant 
stoicism. It may be that life owes its 
richness to the meanings that elude us and 
the truths that have been half revealed and 
half concealed. It is surely right for us, 
constituted as we are, to desire with Lessing 
the search for truth rather than the gift of 
all truth itself. What is demanded of us in 


face of ‘ the unsolved mystery of things’ is 
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not the stagnation of listless indifference nor 
the angry resentment of a baffled intellect, 
but the calm repose of faith. How nobly 
this spirit of placid assurance pervades the 
apostolic writings! There is no mad beating 
of the wings against the cage. There is no 
melancholy ; still less what we call pessimism. 
There is gratitude for what has been revealed. 
There is deep joy in the thought of what is 
yet to be revealed. ‘ Then,’ says the Apostle, 
in an ecstasy of gladness, ‘ shall I know fully, 
even as also I have been known.’ To him 
that is the conclusion of the whole matter. 
The mists will vanish. Already indeed they 
are interpenetrated with shafts of glory; 
and he will one day emerge into the light of 
the beatific Face. 
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I write this letter to you in prison bound with chains, 
and expecting on the morrow the sentence of death, yet 
fully trusting in God that I shall not swerve from His truth 
nor swear denial of the errors, whereof I have been charged 
by false witnesses. What grace God hath shown me, and 
how He helps me in the midst of strange temptation, you 
will know when by His mercy we meet in joy in His presence. 


Joun Hus fo the people of Bohemia (June to, I415). 


Whoso takes the world’s life on him and his own lays down, 
_ He, dying so, lives. 


SWINBURNE: Super flumina Babyionis. 
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LDS 


OF BONDS AND THE UNBOUND WORD 


My bonds became manifest in Christ throughout the 
whole praetorian guard.—Puit. i. 13 (R.V.). 

THE imprisonments of Christian saints 
have almost invariably ‘ fallen out rather 
unto the progress of the gospel.’ What 
heroism and patience have been begotten 
by bonds! What noble literatures have 
issued from the gloom of lonely confinement ! 
What sublime inspirations have emanated 
from the souls of Christ’s bondsmen in all 
ages, to startle a careless world and to re- 
kindle the dying fires of faith! Listen to 
Cyprian writing in the third century to his 
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brethren in the mines: ‘They have put 
fetters on your feet and bound those blessed 
limbs and temples of God with vile chains, 
as if the spirit could be bound with the body. 
...O blessedly bound feet, which God 
shall release! . . . O feet, delaying in fetters 
for a little; but soon to run the glorious 
course to Christ! . . . Not with pillows and 
couches is the body cherished in the mines, 
but with the comforts of Christ. Wearied 
it lies on the ground ; but it is not pain to 
lie down with Christ”! Of course, ‘this is 
but an example on the wider field of history 
of what is true in the individual experience 


of the followers of the Crucified. The light 





‘ Quoted from Cyprian, Ep. 76 (in H. O. Taylor’s 
Classical Heritage of the Middle Ages, p. 210). See for 
further illustrations Workman’s Persecution in the Early 
Church, Cu. v. 
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affliction worketh for us more and more 
exceedingly an eternal weight of glory. God 
employs the limitations and distresses of 
His people for His own high ends. Martyr- 
doms are never lost : they are the foundation 
of churches. Persecutions scatter the faith- 
ful abroad only to extend the kingdom 
elsewhere. The seeds of truth are borne on 


the wings of the tempest to other soils. For 


behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch 


above His own. 

No Bite striking expression of this fact 
is to be found than in the verses from 
which the quotation at the head of this paper 
is taken. There are touches and hints in 
them which might easily escape the un- 
| imaginative and careless reader. But relate 
them to all that can be gathered of the cir- 


II 
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cumstances of St. Paul’s imprisonment, and 
they are instantly luminous with charming 
significance. First of all we gather that his 
imprisonment has one supreme result. His 
bonds have become manifest as being ‘ in 
Christ.’ Whenever we light on this memor- 
able phrase in Pauline writings, let us pause. 
Here is the man’s experience and faith and 
theology—his universe of ideas compressed, 
as it were, into a single yet all-comprehen- 
sive formula. To be in Christ is his daily 
life. To be in Christ is his working creed. 
To be 7m Christ is his enduring hope. All 
he cares about is that his whole activity 
shall radiate into earth’s darkness this 
glorious fact. And to at least one section 
of the secular powers of Rome he, a prisoner 


of the empire, gives unmistakable proof 
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that he is no mere political or treasonable 
offender against imperial law. He has not 
violated the lex majestatis. He is simply ~ 
the firm, unswerving, pertinacious friend 
’ and adherent of one Christus, a dead prophet 
of the province of Judaea. That he, an 
obscure Jew, should have been able not only 
to prove his innocence to the military camp 
of Rome, but also to have flashed into that 
charmed circle the mysterious name of 
Christ, is an achievement which only a 
prisoner of his Master could have accom- 
plished. St. Paul the prisoner does a more 
extraordinary thing for Christ than St. Paul 
the free could have done. How does this 
come to pass ? 

St. Paul is not immured in any state gaol. 


He is ‘in his own hired house.’ But he is 
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nevertheless a state prisoner, guarded con- 
stantly by a soldier. To his sentinel he is 
bound by a chain that encircles his wrist. 
The probability is that his warders were told 
off for this duty in a regular succession. 
Certain it is that they were all drawn from 
one body, the famous praetorian guards. 
These guards, the creation of Augustus, 
were destined to play a momentous and 
tragic part in the history of the empire. 
Originally about ten thousand in number, 
they were increased under Vitellius to sixteen 
thousand. They were intended to support 
the person of the emperor against the en- 
croachments of the senate or in the event of 
a public revolt. They were stationed in a 
permanent and strongly fortified camp to 


the east of the Quirinal and Viminal hills. 
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As Gibbon characteristically remarks, ‘ In 
the luxurious idleness of an opulent city 
their pride was nourished by the sense of 
their irresistible weight, nor was it possible 
to conceal from them that the person of 
their sovereign, the authority of the senate, 
the public treasure, and the seat of the 
empire were all in their hands.’ It was, 
then, from this famous circle of the Imperial 
Lifeguards that St. Paul’s sentinels came. 
This gave him an opportunity, which he 
eagerly seized, of planting Christianity in the 
heart of the military forces of the empire. 

Consider, however, the daily trial to the 
prisoner involved in this peculiar custody 
to which he was subjected. Even if the 
praetorian were of a kindly and sympathetic 


nature, it would jar upon a sensitive spirit 
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to be constantly overlooked and to feel that 
every word and tone were the object of a 
curious supervision. How much more so 
if the man were a coarse miles gloriosus, 
. brutal and vicious withal, like most of his 
order! But St. Paul allowed no personal an- 
noyance or hardship to quench his zeal for 
Christ. If ever he felt the irksomeness of 
the situation, that feeling would be instantly 
subordinated to the sense of its responsi- 
bility. Here he was each day brought into 
contact with every type of human character, 
with complex and varying phases of the 
human soul, with many grades of moral 
deficiency and ignorance. Here he was to 
meet the pagan deadness to righteousness, 
the contempt of all emotion, the apathy to 
all but the animal side of life. But the 
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Roman always respected courage, gravitas, 
endurance. A failure of temper and patience 
on the part of the prisoner would have been 
fatal. St. Paul was for the time being an 
element of novelty in the monotonous 
praetorian experience. He became a fasci- 
-nating theme. He was invested with the 
attraction of an unexplained mystery. Was 
he reminded by the fetter on his hand that 
the succession of the guards meant a chain 
of testimony of which each soldier was a new 
link ? ‘Had he only sometimes,’ says Bp. 
Moule,’ ‘ only rarely, only once or twice 
failed in patience, in kindness, in the quiet 
dignity of the gospel, the whole succession 
of his keepers would have felt the effect as 


1 Philippian Studies, p. 50. 
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the story passed from one to another.’ But 
he did not fail, and his bonds became 
manifest in Christ throughout the whole 
praetorian guard. 

There was a further element in the 
situation. St. Paul was not without visitors. 
Sometimes he was refreshed by the kindly, 
cheerful presence of a friend like Onesi- 
phorus. Sometimes he had to engage in a 
solemn and earnest conversation going right 
home to the innermost facts of the soul : 
probing a dull, dead conscience like that of 
Onesimus the runaway slave, who had drifted 
to Rome from far-off Colossae only to sink 
to the dregs of the city rabble until, by a 
miracle of grace, he found out St. Paul, and 
the prisoner becomes his saviour. Occasion- 


ally, as we know from the Acts, St. Paul had 
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conferences with the Jews, ‘to whom he ex- 
pounded the matter, testifying the kingdom 
of God and persuading them concerning 
| Jesus both from the law of Moses and 
the prophets, from morning till evening.’ * 
The praetorian stood in the background 
during these conferences. He might be 
impressionable, or blasphemous, or scornfully 
' argumentative, or utterly indifferent. It is 
difficult to realize how the truths of the 
Christian faith would make their way into 
the consciousness of these rough, untutored 
men. Probably the personality of St. Paul 
would appeal to them most. He might seem 
at first to be merely a setter forth of strange 


gods or a fanatical exponent of a new legend 


1 See Acts xxviii. 23. 
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of deity ; but they would soon discover that 
he was a man of robust and attractive 
mould, a type of nobility new and fascinating 
in the praetorians’ experience of their fellows. 
And his personality commended his creed. 
Into the ranks of the imperial troops for 
the space of over two years the gospel of 
Christ penetrated with its mysterious and 
perhaps only partially realized message—a 
message sealed upon the interest of the camp 
by the wonderful prisoner called Paulus. 
To his greatness there was an unbroken 
testimony : and it was through his greatness 
that the new truth, which was eventually 
to become the religion of the empire, was 
now beginning to make itself felt. 

But while in one direction the bonds of St. 


Paul became a pioneer agency, a propaganda 
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of the truth as it is in Jesus, in another they 
acted as a wonderful stimulus to the courage 
and fearlessness of the ‘ brethren ’—the 
Christian community, which, if we may 
believe Lightfoot, was even then a large 
body in the city of Rome. They rely on 
or trust in his bonds, we read; and the 
expression is remarkable. For the bonds 
of a prisoner whose fate still hung in the 
balance might seem to be but a poor 
foundation for confidence. Nay, his im- 
prisonment might rather suggest a sense of 
insecurity and doom to Christ’s followers in 
the city. On the contrary, the heroism of 
the Apostle became to them a new assurance 
of the goodness and ultimate victory of 
their cause. They beheld in him a ae, 


‘happy warrior’ 
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More skilful in self-knowledge, even more pure, 
As tempted more ; more able to endure 
As more exposed to suffering and distress. 


This was an element in the Christian 
character which was destined to impress 
Roman emperor and Roman populace alike 
with a new sense of human dignity. The 
Christian played the man with adversity. 
He touched the instincts of nobility more 
effectually than the Stoic, as his strength 
was tested more severely than the Stoic’s. 
Bonds, fires, lions, tortures, the cruel death 
of the amphitheatre—none of those things 
moved the Christian. Though, as Matthew 
Arnold says, ‘ deep weariness and sated lust 
made human life a hell’ in those days of 
decadent civilization, still the Roman clung 


to life as the only certainty he knew. He 
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marvelled to see men part with their lives 
cheerfully for the sake of an unknown god. 
Christianity advances through heroism— 
the heroism that-is obedient even unto death. 
Nothing breaks up the apathy of a worldly 
world like a cross voluntarily, joyously, 
bravely endured. Men of the world are 
conscious of strange, fierce heart-searchings 
as they look on a Damien dooming himself 
to a certain death, bidding farewell to life 
and pleasures and friends, shutting out the 
world to spend and be spent for Christ among 
the lepers of Molokai. We are not called to 
suffer for our faith to-day like the heroes of 
‘old. But heroism is still demanded. The 
cross has still to be borne. Is a high- 
wrought, luxurious civilization enervating 


the Christian character ? Are we less in- 
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clined to endure hardness for Christ’s sake ? 
Is the Church failing for want of heroes ? 
Is it true that often those who take life’s ills 
most calmly stand outside the Christian 
Church, and by their unfaltering courage 
rebuke the followers of Christ ? Listen to 
a modern singer : 

Out of the night that covers me, 

Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods may be 


For my unconquerable soul.t 


This is the Christian spirit divorced from 
the Christian creed. But the most lasting 
and most potent factor in the regeneration 
of the world is the love that is born of the 


constraining love of Christ. The heroism 








1 W. E. Henley, A Book of Verses, p- 56. 
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that falls upon the thorns of life and bleeds, 
yet rises again and pursues unflinchingly 
its noble quest, is contagious. It is a trans- 
figuring force. It is the inspiration which 
makes men ‘ more abundantly bold to speak 
the word of God without fear,’ while it 
draws the waverer and the despairing and 
the sinful into the serried army of the 


Lord. 
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FF THE UNATTAINED IDEAL 


The best is yet to be, 
The last of life for which the first was made: 
Our times are in His hand 
Who saith, ‘ A whole I planned, 
Youth shows but half: trust God: see all nor be afraid.’ 
Thoughts hardly to be packed 
Into a narrow act, 
Fancies that broke through language and escaped : 
All I could never be, 
All men ignored in me, 
This I was worth to God, whose wheel the pitcher shaped. 
R. BROWNING. 
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xX 
OF THE UNATTAINED IDEAL 


THE passages of St. Paul’s writings, in 
which he speaks in the first person, are of 
lasting value. They are fragments of spirit- 
ual autobiography. Gathered together, they 
make a series of ‘ confessions ’ unequalled in 
the history of saintliness. Here is-one : ‘ Not 
that I have already obtained or am already 
made perfect, but I press on, if so be that I 
may apprehend that for which also I was 
apprehended by Jesus Christ ’ ( Phil. iii. x2, 
R.V.). ; 

1. We have in the last clause the starting- 
point of all spiritual advance ; ‘ I was seized 
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by Christ. That arrest by Christ is the 
vital fact of his experience. It not only 
diverted the course of his life, it re-made 
the man. He fell into complete captivity 
to the personality i Christ. Christ en- 
thralled his will, his inner consciousness. 
That is the beginning of a new life, the 
fons et origo of Christian manhood. 

2. He has been arrested for a supreme 
object—an ideal life, of which he gives no 
definite account : he can only say ‘ that for 
which I was seized by Christ Jesus.? As a 
matter of fact, St. Paul knew perfectly in 
its general features the new life that Christ 
had enabled him to undertake. It was a 
life of * faith on the Son of God,’ a life of 
Kowovia, communion with Christ, but a 


xowevia issuing in the service of love. If 
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he died with Christ, he rose also with Christ : 
but that inward crucifixion and resurrection 
was not a mystic ‘experience’ unrelated 
to his outward conduct: it was the very 
gpirit of self-surrender, which flowed through 
his deeds and made them pure. Neverthe- 
less, in detail he will not characterize the 
attainments of the holy life. Here his 
language is less definite, even vague. He 
had set foot within a sphere whose distances 
were infinite, whose borders no man knew. 
That is one of the supreme notes of Christian 
experience, distinguishing the new life of 
faith from the old life of works. In the life 
of works there was finality. ‘ As touching 
the law blameless,’ he could say of himself. 
He might have echoed the young ruler’s 
words, ‘ All these have I kept from my youth 
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up,’ with his eye on the requirements of a 
merely external code. But now he was face 
to face with a larger Law, a nobler vision. 
The life of Christ was a life of heavenly far- 
extending horizons, a life in which all attaing, 
ments, however good, seemed but the pro- 
phecy of something better, a_ spiritual 
progress of which finality was not to be 
predicated. 

3. Out of this conception of the Christian 
calling emerges naturally his view of ‘ Chris- 
tian perfection.’ There is a sense of the 
word ‘ perfect ’ which St. Paul might have 
applied to himself. As a matter of fact, he 
did so. In a succeeding verse (see verse 15, 
‘Let us therefore, as many as be perfect,’ 
&c.) he actually classes himself among the 


‘perfect.’ And rightly so. He is no longer 
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a babe in Christ : he has a fullness of know- 
ledge and vision belonging to mature or 
full-grown Christian manhood. But simply 
because he has reached this stage in his 
spiritual dsgelopmenit he cannot speak of 
himself as having already obtained or as 
being already made perfect. The very pet- 
fection or completeness of his knowledge 
means an enlarged sense of what Christ 
requires. He could not think of any state 
of Christian experience which meant finality 
or the ceasing of effort, in which he need no 
longer consider himself as a sinner or with- 
out limitations. There can be no state of 
holiness in which a man may be supposed to 
have reached an independent or self-con- 
tained life. The essence of holiness is de- 


pendence. Hence his idea of what has been 
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called ‘ Christian perfection’ is that of an 
ever-deepening communion with Christ, a 
love of God which is supreme, ‘ with all his 
heart, and with all his strength, and with 
all his mind’: but not a state in which he 
can think of himself as already perfected, 
nor one in which his daily efforts to do God’s 
will have ceased. Expressed in this way, 
no one can fail to believe in this high type 
of Christian grace. It is when we find 
people professing to be ‘ perfect’ with no 
consciousness of shortcoming or failure 
that we must fain protest. This is not 
New Testament teaching, nor the teach- 
ing of experience. The greatest saints— 
the ‘ perfect ’ of the Christian Church—have 
always been conscious of deficiency. In that 


respect human experience offers no analogy 
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to the consciousness of Christ. His holiness 
involved no sense of failure or sin. He is 
sublimely unconscious of fault or of the need 
of penitence. It can never be so with His 
followers; their saintliness is in essence a 
growing consciousness of imperfection. Pro- 
fessions of special saintliness are ever peril- 
ous. The most potent and entrancing forms 
of the saintly life are those in which there 
is no consciousness of special grace or 
holiness. Like Moses, they wist not that 
their faces shine: yet their lives are irra- 
diated with a beauty that cometh down 
from above, with the light that never was 
on. land or sea. 

4. Finally, we have the Apostle’s plan of 
life—‘ I press on.’ I am always in pursuit 


—pursuit of the gleam. But the gleam is 
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ever in front, is ever receding. In the 
spiritual realm ideals are not attained, nor 
attainable. Fruition is not of the life that 
now is. The life that now is, however noble 
and strenuous, leaves us with a pitiful sense 
of incompleteness. It is a fragment—a 
broken arc. Yet thé incompleteness of life, 
the unattainableness’ of ideals, is the very 
condition of progress. We are saved from 
despair by the thought that we are poten- 
tally perfect—‘ complete in Christ.? The 
actual perfection shines on in front of us, 
beckoning us upward to higher things. And 
there lies the practical value of a doctrine 
of holiness or a high standard of spiritual 
life, a standard which quickens flagging 
energies, breaks up self-complacency, rouses 


from disillusionment, and calls on us per- 
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3 petually to ‘ press on.’ What of the average 
Christian life? Is this mark of apostolic 
grace on it ? Do we not look in vain for the 
stress and strain of mighty spiritual effort ? 
Are not most Christians content with them- 
selves as they are? It may be that a former 
age laid too much emphasis on the saving 
of our souls, and dwelt too analytically on 
the state of the heart. But we have swung 
to-day to the opposite extreme ; we con- 
sider it to be a refined selfishness or a subtle 
species of hypocrisy to cultivate the spiritual 
life in its richer aspects, to labour anxiously 
up the steep sides of the Mount of God. Yet 
it was in such saints of old that the love of 
humanity and the passion for souls came to 
its perfection. Read Augustine’s Confes- 


sions, and remember that when the Roman 
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Empire was falling into decay under the 
barbarian invasions, this mystic, introspec- 
tive thinker, by his conception of the czvitas 
det, quickened within the Church a sense of 
unity and inherent grandeur which saved it 
from sharing the fate of the empire, and en- 
abled it to rise into a stable, rock-like institu- 
tion, against which the gates of Hades could 
not prevail. Read Wesley on Entire Sanc- 
tification, and remember that this preacher 
of inward holiness was the evangelist that 
saved eighteenth-century England. These 
were the men who, perpetually drawn up- 
wards to the higher realm, above an ever- 
lessening earth, yet by that very ascent 
were quickened into new zeal for perishing 
humanity. The world to-day fixes a keen, 


critical eye on the Church of Christ. And 
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what does it see in the average Christian, 
the church-going professor of Christ? It 
sees him apathetic and comfortable, conven- 
tionally good, easily sinking into a dull, 
respectable, and decorous religion. And then 
it recalls the Apostles passionately and 
eagerly laying their gifts of holiness and 
love at the disposal of a dark and dead world. 
Or it recalls the Founder of Christianity, and 
remembers His ‘ secret ’—the taking up of 
a cross, the losing of life in order to gain it. 
And it reverts to the ordinary Christian, 
without passion for the spiritual life or the 
regeneration of his city ; and compares him, 
not to the eagle that soars upward to the sun, 
but to the sea-bird that flutters contentedly 
in the sand-ooze left by the ebbing tide. 


This is doubtless a biassed* verdict, and 
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not the whole truth, but nevertheless it 
touches on a weak element of modern Chris- 
tianity, or at least of many a Christian life 
—the absence of an overwhelming, com- 
pelling, spiritual ideal. len man’s reach 
should exceed his grasp, or what’s a heaven 
for ? ’—so says Browning in his marvellous 
estimate of Andrea del Sarto. The artist 
painted in a style of cold, faultless perfection: 
and yet his unerring precision, flawless and 
admirable though it was, represented a 
fettered soul that had forfeited the larger 
vision. Others, so far as mere technique 
were concerned, could not approach him— 
their products were rougher, less finished ; 
but yet there shone in their work the colour 
and sweep and majesty of the great design, 

the glorious ideal, that atoned for all defects 
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of cai) Is not that the lesson for 
the Christian of to-day? Is he not too 
easily satisfied with the life of cold, correct, 
and decorous obedience? Is there not 
absent alike in his aspirations and attain- 
ments the warmth and richness of a great 
purpose? What is wanted is a revival of 
spiritual idealism—or, to put it more simply, 
a revival of enthusiasm. Oh for the eager- 
ness, the entrancing vision, the ceaseless 
spiritual effort of the Apostle! Nothing 
short of this can make Christianity a force 
in the modern world, and without it the 
Christian Church cannot win humanity for 


the kingdom of heaven. 


THE END 
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